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Introduction 


So now you've got a workable allocation of risk area population to host areas. It's an important 
stepping stone toward the eventual fully planned and coordinated movement of the general population 
and key personnel from risk areas to "safe" locations and proper care for them there—the goal of the 
detailed crisis relocation planning (CRP) still to come for risk and host areas. 

But what if a nuclear confrontation forced you to use what you have now? Your plan would be 
just so much paper unless you could communicate with the people whose lives would be in jeopardy, 
and tell them what to do. 

That's the purpose of this section—to provide guidelines and some of the nuts and bolts to help 
you construct a skeleton crisis information plan on which you can put more planning "meat" as your 
work progresses. In a nuclear confrontation, when crisis planning would be greatly accelerated, such a 
basic information plan would be invaluable to build on. Even now, there is much useful information 
that can be given to the general public. 

Research on public response to a crisis indicates that people will respond much more rationally 
and calmly to a threat they understand. Thus, millions of Americans over the years have followed 
governmental instructions and evacuated ahead of threatened floods or hurricanes because they knew 
the threat from common experience . 

People have no such reservoir of knowledge when it comes to the threat of a nuclear attack. 
Indeed, most people probably believe there is not much they can do to save themselves should a 
nuclear war erupt—that it means "the end of the world." 

If Americans are to respond rationally and quickly to governmental instructions to leave their 
familiar and seemingly safe home surroundings for an unknown host area, and if host area residents are 
to accept and help these strangers in their midst, several attitudes must exist or be encouraged: 

1. They must believe that a nuclear attack on the United States is a real possibility, that 

warnings from political leaders are credible, that survival instructions are necessary. 
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2. They must believe that, contrary to some doomsday prophets, there are many practical 
measures that can be taken to greatly increase one's chances of surviving a nuclear attack. These are 
the same measures the Soviet Union, Sweden, Switzerland, and other nations with advanced civil 
defense organizations have been preaching and practicing for years. Defeatist attitudes result from 
either lack of knowledge, or a personal copout. 

3. They must understand that, while no one can guarantee any one person's survival, the 
best chance for survival of the great majority of people is for everyone to work together. Government 
can provide know-how, and some resources, toward providing habitable, fallout-protected shelters for 
evacuees in host areas. Much of the work to accomplish this, however, will be done by evacuees, and 
host area residents, helping themselves and each other. There is no survival silver platter. 

Peacetime and Early Crisis Information 

To encourage the above attitudes, and to make sure crisis instructions do not confront the 
general public with a wholly new undigested idea, it is important to provide generalized survival 
information in a CRP emergency public information (EPI) package. In peacetime, appropriate 
information should be provided to the mass media or the general public upon request, and the 
publication or broadcast of such material encouraged so the general public can become familiar with 
the problems involved. 

As a nuclear crisis situation develops, it is vitally important that all media be used, that the 
message reach the public frequently, redundantly, and in many formats. The more time, and the more 
exposure, the public gets to assimilate the raw facts of survival, the less wrenching will be the 
psychological shifting of gears that will inevitably result if the world situation becomes so bad that 
instructions to take shelter or evacuate must be given. 

The most important general survival information source for the public in either peacetime or 
early crisis periods is DCPA's familiar handbook, "In Time of Emergency" (H-14). Some 26 million 
copies have been printed and distributed since it was first published in 1968. In any CRP emergency 
public information plan, distribution of this handbook to the public should be planned within the 
limitations of time and copies available. It might be particularly useful as a handout to evacuees 
arriving in host areas. The H-14 handbook is available in Spanish, too. 

Because there may be severe limitations of both time and printed materials in an actual nuclear 
emergency, and because the public would need to be informed through many different channels, 
generalized survival information based on the H-14 handbook has been prepared in many different 
formats. This available and releasable material could be included by planners in their EPI package for 
immediate or deferred use by the media or local officials responsible for informing and/or instructing 
the public. 
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Tabs to this guidance describe the various materials available: 

Tab A : "Fact Sheet on Nuclear Civil Protection (NCP) Planning" issued by the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency in March 1976. This can be used by NCP planners during the planning process 
to answer general public or media queries on what they are doing, and how it relates to government 
efforts to prepare the Nation for any nuclear confrontation. The Fact Sheet may also be included in the 
EPI portion of the plan itself to assist officials in explaining the background of government programs 
and actions to cope with a nuclear crisis. 

Tab B : The 10 articles in reproduction proof form from the "in Time of Emergency 
Newspaper Kit" (K-43). The original K-43 kit, with mats, was issued by DCPA's predecessor, the 
Office of Civil Defense, in 1968 to State and local civil defense directors, with a request that the 
material be hand-carried by them to newspaper editors to be prepositioned for nuclear crisis use (or 
peacetime use if desired). Some—probably not many—newspapers may still have this material in their 
files. It is included in this package as still-usable generalized survival information for the population 
which could be quickly printed in newspapers during a crisis buildup period. 

Since the newspaper kit was originally distributed, technological change within the newspaper 
industry has made issuance of mats unnecessary. Reliable newspaper industry sources report that 
nearly 1,500 of the Nation's more than 1,800 daily newspapers, and some 90 percent of upwards of 
9,300 newspapers printed weekly, biweekly, or triweekly in the united States, use either offset printing 
or some other kind of cold-type printing process now requiring mats to reproduce this material. 

Tab C : Supplementing Article 4 from the "In Time of Emergency Newspaper Kit" on 
permanent-type shelters which could be built in peacetime are two additional non-basement shelter 
designs (H-12-1 and H-12-2) developed since the Kit was issued. Both provide fallout protection of at 
least PF 40, and the H-12-1 shelter also offers significant tornado protection and 5 psi (pounds per 
square inch) blast protection. These booklets are available by writing to: Civil Defense, U.S. Army 
Publications Center, 2800 Eastern Boulevard, Baltimore, Maryland 21220. 

Tab D : Supplementing Article 5 from the Newspaper Kit is a collection of upgradable and 
expedient fallout shelter plans and other expedient survival measures. These materials can be 
considered one source in preparing EPI packages to go with host-area crisis relocation plans. They are 
not, however, intended for public release except during a nuclear crisis period, 
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because improvised shelters - are not as good as permanent shelters, and peacetime release of such 
information would tend to discourage construction of more adequate shelters. Continuing research on 
other expedient shelters will result in more refined source publications on this subject as data become 
available. 

Generalized survival information for the electronic and audio-visual media is also available for 
use either during peacetime or the early crisis period (before the President decides on a take-cover or 
relocation mode of action). These widely distributed "canned" information materials include: 

1. The "In Time of Emergency" film, a 16-mm, 26-minute public information motion 
picture of nuclear emergency instructions. The format is suitable for use before groups, in classes, or 
on television, the latter being especially valuable during an early crisis period when people will need 
fast training in survival measures. Since 1970, when the film was produced, 800 prints have been 
distributed to DCPA regional offices, State and some local civil defense offices, and the Army 
Pictorial Service's film library for loans. A replacement film will be produced within the next two 
years, but even the existing film is highly useful and reasonably up to date. 

2. Two "In Time of Emergency" radio kits were produced in 1970, and 7,500 
transcriptions of each kit were recorded and distributed to radio stations nationwide to be held on a 
standby basis. Radio Kit #1 consists of ten 60-second announcements on the following topics: 
RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT, ATTACK WARNING, IF CAUGHT IN THE OPEN, PUBLIC 
SHELTER SIGN, IMPROVISING FALLOUT PROTECTION (HOMES WITH BASEMENTS), 
IMPROVISING FALLOUT PROTECTION (HOMES WITHOUT BASEMENTS), WHAT TO TAKE 
TO SHELTER, EMERGENCY WATER SUPPLY, FIRE HAZARDS, and FOLLOW OFFICIAL 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

Radio Kit #2 consists of six emergency information radio transcriptions of varying lengths: 
MAIN HAZARDS OF NUCLEAR ATTACK (4 minutes, 58 seconds); FIRE PREVENTION, 
FIREFIGHTING (3:47); ATTACK WARNING (2:57); WHERE TO FIND SHELTER-WHAT TO 
TAKE ALONG (2:19); IMPROVISING FALLOUT PROTECTION (6:56), and FOOD AND WATER 
(4:40). Most of the Radio Kit #2 announcements are too long for probable use on radio in peacetime, 
but they would very likely be used during a crisis period when commercial air time would not be such 
a critical factor. Transcriptions of these spots are available through DCPA regional offices. 


- To clarify a widespread misunderstanding, it should be noted that the umbrella term "Improved 
Shelters" covers both "Upgradable Shelter" and "Expedient Shelter." The distinction between the two 
has nothing to do with whether they are inside or outside a structure (both can be either inside or 
outside). The proper distinction is that Upgradable Shelters start with some potentially shelter-usable 
structure that can be upgraded; e.g., piling earth inside or outside a house. Expedient Shelters are 
created from materials at hand; e.g., a basement fallout shelter made with tables, doors, bricks, books, 
etc., or an outside lean-to shelter made of similar materials. See also Tab G for material on this subject 
suitable for publication. 
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Advanced Nuclear Crisis Information 


When or if a nuclear crisis situation reaches a stage where the President deems it advisable for 
the general public to take some action, he will presumably determine the risk areas where the 
population will be told to take shelter where they are, and/or risk areas where it is deemed advisable 
for the population to relocate. When this happens, it is a wholly different emergency public 
information ballgame. 

In determining the EPI actions to take, it is first important to know who will be the official(s) 
actually responsible for giving instructions to evacuate. The President will determine when and where 
evacuation or take cover operations will take place, depending on the nature of the threat. In 
implementing the President's decision, however, each State Governor will be asked to tell the populace 
to take cover or relocate under the State's existing emergency powers. Under laws of the majority of 
States, such actions could be compulsory, but not in all States. 

Therefore, it is vitally important that Crisis Relocation Plans include guidance (coordinated in 
each State with the Governor's press secretary) on what such an emergency message by the Governor 
should contain. Guidelines should include the following: 

1. The Governor should cite his legal authority to urge or direct the take cover or 
evacuation measures which he will then announce in his message. If possible, he should be 
unequivocal in stating what actions he wants taken and the legal basis for it. 

2. Since the President will presumably be speaking to the people via national radio and 
television networks or the Emergency Broadcast System to acquaint them with the national or 
international context of the crisis, there is no need for the Governor to go into such details. Rather, his 
message should be rather brief, leaving the explanation of detailed survival actions, traffic routes, 
reception areas, etc., to risk area and host area officials. 

3. The Governor should describe the probable nature of the threat to his State, areas likely 
to be affected, and the impact of the movement of evacuees from in-State or out-of-State risk areas into 
host areas within the State. In this connection, special appeals by the Governor would be in order- 
such as urging quick but rational response to local evacuation orders by risk area populations, and an 
appeal to host area residents to accept and work with the evacuees, both in their mutual self-interest 
and in a spirit of brotherhood by imagining themselves in the evacuees' position. A strong stand 
should be voiced against regionalism or parochial thinking by which host area residents might be 
tempted to accept one area's residents, or race, or socio-economic group into their area, while rejecting 
some others. The Governor might point out that similar evacuations brought on by natural calamities 
such as floods or hurricanes have been highly successful in the past, when Americans have shown they 
will work together against a common danger. 
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State-Level Emergency Public Information 

The crisis relocation planning (CRP) process provides for a phased sequence of activity. In 
general, this starts with State-level allocation and operational planning (Part 1), and goes on to risk 
area-by-risk area allocation work, with a major output being EPI material for each risk area (Part 2). 
Then it proceeds to operational planning for host (Part 3) and for risk jurisdictions (Part 4), including 
planning for EPI operations in each. 

This planning process will extend over several years—perhaps two or three years for a given 
risk area, and up to six or seven years for a given State. It is possible, though not likely, that a crisis 
could arise before planning is completed. It is therefore essential that States and local jurisdictions be 
prepared to provide the best emergency public information possible at any time, should a severe crisis 
occur while planning is still in process and should crisis relocation be a desirable response nationally. 

The first phase of planning produces a State-wide allocation of population from risk to host 
areas. "State EPI materials" should therefore be prepared based upon this allocation. These initial EPI 
items should include a State map which shows the host areas tentatively designated for each risk area, 
together with general information for the public. The latter general information should be of the type 
illustrated in Tabs B through G. 

This initial, State-wide EPI material is rather rudimentary in nature, because detailed risk-are 
allocations have not yet been developed. Thus the materials can only show that 16 specific counties, 
for example, are set aside for the residents of risk area "X"; they cannot show that people from the 
Northwest part of the city should go to certain counties, over specified highways, because planning has 
not yet progressed to that stage. It is quite possible, even likely, that these items would not be used 
should a severe crisis arise. However, it is also possible that crisis relocation might be decided upon as 
a nationwide response, in which case the initial State-wide materials would be all that would be 
available. 

Obviously, as planning proceeds, the initial, rudimentary State-wide EPI should be 
progressively replaced by more detailed informational materials as they are produced for each of the 
risk areas in the State in Part 2 planning. However, most of the publishable survival information 
included in the initial State-wide EPI should still be usable in the more detailed risk area EPI materials. 
The general approach here will be to add more detail, such as the routes which people from the various 
parts of the risk area should use to travel to specific destinations. Tab H shows one way in which 
evacuation routes and relocation assignments may be depicted in map form. 

Thus, little of the effort invested in preparing the State-wide Emergency Public Information 
package will be wasted. These initial materials will also have provided an interim EPI capability, 
however rudimentary, during the one or more years required to produce more detailed risk area-by-risk 
area EPI items. 
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Risk Area Emergency Public Information 

The primary emergency information mission in risk areas is to tell people where to go and what 
to do. The message must be simple, compatible with the public's concern, and repeated often through 
all available media. If evacuation is directed, there will be no time for extensive survival education of 
the public (hopefully, that will have been done in the peacetime or early crisis periods, but if not, it will 
have to be done in the host areas). Again, the risk area emergency information message should consist 
of where to go, how to get there, and what to take. In addition, the risk area populace will need to 
know who will be relocated, why they should move, what to do about special problems like pets, and 
for people without cars, where public transportation will be available. 

There are three audiences in the risk area for emergency relocation instructions. These are: (1) 
the government agencies, private businesses, and institutions that have been assigned specific 
relocation headquarters; (2) persons in the general public requiring transportation; and (3) the 
remaining general public. 

The first group should get their instructions and supporting information through the 
organizations for which they work. The instructions should reflect not only general survival 
information, but specific directions, based on the allocation results, to the relocation sites within 
commuting distance of the city. The vehicle for these instructions should be the normal form of 
communications within the organization—usually a memorandum of instruction from management to 
employees. Laying the groundwork is just as important in the organizational context as with the 
general public. Thus, as initial announcement that certain arrangements have been made for use in a 
remote contingency might be issued at any time following the allocation. The announcement should 
make clear that the instructions it contains are not locked in concrete, and are subject to rapid change 
and upgrading during a crisis. Because employees of key industries and their families will likely 
interchange much survival information with neighbors, friends, and others, care should be exercised to 
make sure the instructions sent through private channels to key employees and their dependents are 
consistent with survival instructions to the general public. 

The general public, including those without private transportation, will receive their relocation 
instructions mainly through the mass media. It can be assumed that a decision to relocate during a 
nuclear crisis would be a news story of major proportions, and arrangements must be made to work 
with reporters (see pages 14 and 15 for a checklist of practical problems involved in working with 
media). The most important advance arrangement that can be made is to appoint a local public 
information director responsible for joint emergency information planning with local media. 

Sometimes this will be the mayor's or county executive's press secretary, but if not, the appointee 
should be coordinated with the press secretary.) When a nuclear crisis occurs, then, the media 
representatives have already learned who to deal with, and will follow plans partly of their own 
creation. Experience in peacetime 



disasters has shown repeatedly that this system works. Bear in mind that an important source of 
coordination with local broadcast media is through the local Emergency Broadcast System coordinator, 
a volunteer official (usually a local station manager or news director) appointed by the Federal 
Communications Commission. In each State, there also is a statewide EBS coordinator. 

The most important local emergency information vehicle in passing relocation instructions to 
the populace will be a newspaper supplement containing instructions, including maps, on how to get to 
the assigned host area(s), what to take along, how to secure one's home, and reassurance that homes in 
the risk area will be protected by remaining police, firemen, National Guard, etc., from normal theft or 
fire hazards. More detailed DO's and DON'Ts for preparing a newspaper supplement are included in a 
subsequent section of this guidance, "The Newspaper Supplement - Some Nuts and Bolts." Priority 
should be given to the newspaper supplement over any other form of printed survival information. 

With the ready availability of local newspaper presses and trained editorial and printing personnel 
accustomed to working on short deadlines, you can get out printed survival information faster and 
cheaper this way than any other. Research has shown that it is important for the public to have printed 
instructions in hand for ready reference and more complete assimilation of information. 

Because an acute crisis may not allow time to put out a newspaper supplement, and for added 
saturation of the general public with evacuation instructions, it is also important to have one or more 
maps designed for television use by local risk area officials to show and tell the public specifically how 
to evacuate. Normally, such a telecast would immediately follow the Governor's message already 
discussed. The map for TV use should have the following specifications: 

1. It should be at least 3X4 feet horizontal, on light blue or gray paper (preferably 
mounted on stiff board for optimum TV image). North should always be straight up. 

2. Use basic TV colors—black, blue, red, or green—or their non-pastel derivatives. Even 
black and white TV sets will then distinguish shades of gray, and viewers with color sets will be 
clearly helped by use of color. 

3. Evacuation routes should be solid color, a different one for each route. The population 
of each major section of a risk area city should be told to go to only one host area, with only one or two 
major highways shown for their use (persons with thorough knowledge of secondary routes to the 
assigned host area should be encouraged to use them, however, to lessen traffic congestion). 

Boundaries of each major section—visible, geographical features such as major streets, railroads, or 
waterways—should be dashed lines. 
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4. Restrict lettering to labeling of the major sectional boundaries, the number or name of 
each major section to be evacuated, and the major routes to be used. Don't show lesser routes. For 
easy reading, lettering should be in 30-point type or larger. Generous white space should be provided 
at map edges to letter in host area destinations of each evacuation route where it goes off the map. 

Local risk area officials giving evacuation instructions to the public should discuss each major 
section to be evacuated as the TV camera comes in close on that section of the large map. Relate each 
risk area section to its assigned host area, using a statewide or regional map if possible (from which 
extraneous details have been blocked out) to connect the two in terms of miles distant, driving time, 
and places to report on reaching each host area (if the latter is known). Avoid lengthy descriptions of 
host area details—those should be given to evacuees by host area officials on arrival. Brief information 
on what to expect in the host area, if known, should be presented in a positive manner but should not 
"oversell" the facilities there. If there is considerable uncertainty as to what has been planned in the 
host area and/or what will be provided, then the messages should stress that these services may be 
there, or probably are there. If no services are likely, but the relocation area offers good, basic 
protection, that should be stressed in the message. Also stress self-help, which may include the need to 
take along as much food as can be carried. Tab E contains recommendations on how to do this.- 
There is a need for basic items in host areas such as shovels, picks, pails and baskets, work gloves, etc., 
for building shelter. Also needed are as many of the shelter supply items as feasible (see checklist, Tab 
F). 


- The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) Home and Garden Bulletin No. 77, Family Food 
Stockpile for Survival (Tab E), was last revised in 1972. Consequently, there are minor instances of 
obsolescence in the booklet, including use of DCPA's former agency name, the Office of Civil 
Defense, and a reference on page 16 to the publication Civil Defense (MP-54), which is now out of 
print. However, the information within the booklet is just as useful as ever for householders planning 
to stockpile food for use either (a) during a stay in a fallout shelter, or (b) when they are relocated to a 
safer area. 
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Refer the viewers to the risk area newspaper supplement for additional details and to assure that 
the public will have the information in a retainable and portable form.- Radio stations should be 
encouraged to direct the public's attention to the emergency telecasts and newspaper supplement. In 
areas with large numbers of non-English speaking persons, printed and broadcast information and 
instructions should be disseminated in the ethnic language as well as English. 

Radio is limited in its ability to transmit detailed information. However, there are two roles 
radio is uniquely qualified to fill: 

1. To maintain contact with evacuees while they are on the road, provide last-minute 
directions or changes of directions on host area reporting points, report on traffic conditions and any 
causes of delay, broadcast information which the host area government wishes evacuees to receive, and 
to convey reassurances that the homes the evacuees left behind are being protected by various security 
services. The most powerful risk area station should be used for this. In a crisis, its messages should 
frequently tell where they are originating to avoid confusion with other risk areas. 

2. Radio, through its familiar listener call-in program format, could also serve as a 
valuable mass information exchange. The great bulk of risk-area listeners will have the same 
questions. A knowledgeable government official, speaking on a local EBS network or at a key station 
(to which other stations would be referring listeners for answers to questions) would, each time he 
answered a question, in effect be answering thousands of similar queries. Such a system would be 
especially valuable in telling persons without cars where transportation pickup points are in telling 
persons without cars where transportation pickup points are located, for all efforts must be made to get 
this information to such persons. The same technique could be used for rumor control and dispelling 
false reports, and in host areas, too. Emergency telephone numbers should be set up and widely 
publicized in the risk area, but the public should be 


- While the broadcast media play an important role in any EPI plan, it is very important to use printed 
media also as an alternate method of reaching the public. Not only are printed instructions retainable 
and portable, but they might also be the only way to transmit your message if a nuclear detonation 
occurred during relocation, and the resulting Electromagnetic Pulse (EMP) knocked out many 
electrical communications. EMP is a very brief but intensely strong electrical pulse from a nuclear 
detonation which is produced in various electronic or electrical equipment and is capable of knocking 
out some of that equipment including radios and televisions with external antennas—even perhaps car 
radios. Battery-operated portable transistor radios would not be affected, so the public should be urged 
to keep such radios with fresh batteries close at hand. 
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strongly encouraged to use them only as they would the "911" emergency number of many 
communities; that is, for truly emergency situations or out-of-the-ordinary questions. The telephone 
numbers of the key station selected to provide this service should be widely publicized. Planners 
should seek advance agreement among risk-area radio stations on which station would perform this 
service and what special telephone or other facilities would be needed. 

A brief message, by all available media, should be directed by officials to that fraction of the 
risk-area population who would refuse to leave their homes (the estimated 20 percent could be refined 
by traffic counts on evacuation routes). The message should stress the likely absence of even the most 
rudimentary services in the risk area, and the potential nuclear attack hazard. "Stay-puts" should not 
be mentioned in preevacuation information materials, to avoid appearing to offer a stay-in-place 
option. Even after the main exodus, they should be told of staging area locations and offered help to 
get there. Any who still remained should be advised of curfew and other control regulations and 
warned not to engage in criminal activity. Ultimately, they may need to be warned to seek shelter from 
attack. 


EPI materials for risk areas should tell people who have "their own place to go"—such as a 
vacation cabin, or friends or relatives in reasonably nearby host areas—to go there. Realistically, it 
would be difficult if not impossible to prevent people from going to "their own place." More 
importantly, most people who stay with relatives or in their own cabin would be more self-sufficient 
than those who arrived in host areas as evacuees—needing a considerable degree of organized 
assistance. Thus, going to one's own place (if and where feasible) should be encouraged, not 
discouraged. 

The foregoing risk-area emergency information guidance assumes a crisis buildup period in 
which there would be time to get relocation or stay-in-place instructions to the public and 72 hours or 
more for the public to act on them. An attack "out of the blue" is considered unlikely, mainly because 
of the time it would take an enemy country to evacuate its own population to relative safety, and 
because diplomatic moves likely would precede such a drastic action for all sides. Still, a sudden 
nuclear attack on the United States is not inconceivable. For this reason, there should be as wide 
dissemination as possible in peacetime and the early crisis period of the meaning of the attack warning 
take cover signal (a 3- to 5-minute wavering siren tone or intermittent whistle blasts). For the 
newspaper supplement, material could be drawn from Article 2 of the "In Time of Emergency 
Newspaper Kit" (see Tab B). It is not necessary to include the Attention or Alert Signal (3- to 5- 
minute steady tone) in any information for the public, because it refers to getting public attention in a 
peacetime emergency. 
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A final word of caution: emergency information materials prepared by planners for either risk 
area or host area use (especially at the Parts 1 and 2 stages) should never be considered locked-in or 
unchangeable. They should evolve to reflect new planning data, changes in procedures, or new 
circumstances in the communities for which the plan is designed. 


Host Area Emergency Public Information 

There are three basic audiences planners must reach with emergency public information in host 
areas. These are: (1) The general public normally living in the host area; (2) Persons from a risk area 
being relocated into a host area; and (3) The essential risk area industries and services temporarily 
located in the host area which are designated to remain operating in the risk area on a commuting basis 
during the relocation. Persons working for these organizations would get their instructions and 
supporting information from their employer. Plans should provide for the maximum feasible number 
of employees (including dependents) of an essential organization to relocate in the same close-in host 
area, rather than just predesignated "key" workers, to allow management flexibility in determining who 
are the actual "key" workers. 

Planners need to provide the host area permanent residents with all of the information 
necessary to relocate and help support people arriving from the risk area. Among the important 
messages which should be directed at host area residents are: 

A. How to prepare for the arrival of the risk area evacuees and how the host area 
government proposes to meet their basic needs. 

B. An appeal for host area residents, especially those with basements, to volunteer living 
and shelter space in their home for some of the incoming evacuees. 

C. The location of public fallout shelter facilities in the host area, and a discussion of the 
extent to which host area residents should rely on their own homes for shelter versus the use of shelters 
identified in the National Fallout Shelter Survey. 

D. How to upgrade structures such as home basements, stores, schools and church 
buildings, etc. to improve their fallout protection, or to create expedient shelter. 

E. What host area facilities and functions may need to be halted as a result of the CRP for 
the duration of the relocation. 

F. How the host area residents' living routine will change during the relocation despite 
official efforts to maintain as normal a way of life as circumstances will permit. 
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G. Appropriate generalized survival information such as that contained in Tabs B through 
G. In addition, the "In Time of Emergency" audio-visual materials described on page 4 would be 
important to early media coverage of the crisis. 

H. Specialized survival information for farmers (see Tab I).- 

Planners need to provide the risk area evacuees arriving in the host area with the same 
generalized survival information, but the localized information the relocatees will need will vary 
substantially from that for permanent residents. The evacuees need to be told: 

A. Where their reception center is upon arriving in the host area, and how to get there. 

B. Where their finally assigned living space is located, and what to do there. 

C. Where their assigned shelter space is located, and how to get there. 

D. How to improve the fallout protection potential of that shelter space, if necessary. 

E. Work assignments in the host area. 

F. News and information on the status of the crisis, conditions back home, and the location 
and well being of friends and relatives. 

G. Information on the likelihood of and/or plans for returning home. 

Planners should particularly avoid two pitfalls in devising emergency information materials for 
host area audiences, or the risk area populace involved in relocation. First, any attempts to downplay 
the possibility of crisis relocation or to withhold information "until later" will jeopardize the credibility 
of local spokesmen and make the instructions they provide to the citizenry less believable. Second, be 
sure there is enough coordination between the risk area EPI materials and those of the various host 
areas so potential evacuees can be told approximately where in the host area is their initial destination. 
Otherwise, evacuees might resist leaving the seeming "security" of their homes to venture into 
"nowhere." 


- This is a USD A publication, Defense Against Radioactive Fallout on the Farm (Farmers Bulletin 
2107), which was published in 1965 but is still up to date except for its reference to the Office of Civil 
Defense. 
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The mass media would be the principal means of reaching both the host area residents and 
relocatees. All types of media should be used, with frequent repeating of information and key 
instructions, including cable television, piped-in music systems, and loudspeaker vehicles. Bulletin 
boards and signs in important congregate-care facilities and reception centers should augment radio, 
TV, newspapers, and other media, especially in directing groups of people to their temporary living 
spaces, to fallout shelter areas, and later, to report on names and whereabouts of relatives and friends. 

One problem is the need for a simple, quick, and foolproof way of conveniently dividing up the 
incoming horde of risk area evacuees to facilitate assignment to reception centers. This is especially 
important in spreading the carloads of evacuees evenly over a number of reception centers located off 
the main incoming evacuation routes. This must be done without halting traffic on the evacuation 
highways to give instructions, or miles-long traffic jams could result. 

One possible way to do this would be for risk area newspaper supplements, and TV and radio 
to announce before evacuation and enroute that each driver/evacuee should memorize the last digit of 
his auto license number. He would be asked to look along the roadside in the host area for the sign 
with that number. Large preprinted signs could be posted along the main incoming evacuation routes, 
each sign consisting of a number from 0 to 9, with an arrow pointing left or right down the road 
leading from the main highway to the reception center. (For example, drivers having licenses ending 

in "7" would look for the sign with the large "7" on it leading to Reception Center #7 in_ 

County or City.- The arrow on the sign would tell them whether to turn right or left. Drivers would 
be instructed not to stop, but to follow signs directly to their numbered reception center.) Later, when 
the order to return home is given, the same "last digit on the license" system could be announced to 
space out return traffic to the risk area. Police enforcement of the order, if desired, would be facilitated 
by the easily-seen license numbers. 

Regardless of the means of public communication used, it is vital that all host-area emergency 
information originate from a single point, usually the emergency operating center. Only in this way 
can conflicting, uncoordinated, inaccurate instructions to the public be held to a minimum. No news 
medium should originate unofficial instructions to the public. EPI planning in host areas should 
therefore address itself in detail to a series of questions involving governmental arrangements for 
getting out the word, and servicing inquiries from the public: 


- In some parts of the U.S., especially highly urbanized areas of the Eastern Seaboard and elsewhere, 
people often don't think in terms of counties as host area destinations as they would larger towns. 
Planners should determine whether counties, or towns within counties, would make more 
understandable evacuee destinations. For most areas, it is recommended that both designations be 
used; e.g., "Canon City (Fremont County)." 
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1. Has an official spokesman been appointed? 

2. Where is he located (in the EOC or elsewhere)? What are his telephone numbers? Are 
there other ways to reach him? Do all the mass media know this? 

3. How, and by whom, will the spokesman be provided with up-to-the-minute operational 
information? 

4. What clearance procedure must the spokesman follow before he can release information 
to the news media? Who is the final approving authority for the host area government and where is he 
located? 

5. Is the procedure for providing the spokesman with releasable information simple and 
efficient or will it cause delay? 

6. Will news media representatives need passes to see the spokesman, get into the news 
briefing, visit the EOC, or enter restricted areas? 

7. If so, have the passes been issued? How do news media representatives get passes? Do 
they know this? Are police, firemen, and other emergency personnel familiar with the pass system? 

8. How many news representatives might be expected? Will the physical facilities of the 
EOC or other central news point support this need? (This refers not only to space, but such problems 
as electrical circuits adequate for TV lights, or convenient places to park mobile units.) Are telephones 
available that media representatives can use? Do direct broadcast links exist between the EOC and 
local radio or TV stations? 

9. Will officials be available through press conferences, or will the host area government 
rely entirely on a spokesman or news releases? 

10. Who will handle telephone queries from out-of-the area news media? 

11. Will a knowledgeable official be available to go to a local radio or TV station to answer 
telephone inquiries from the public, such as described on page 10? Will telephone numbers be widely 
publicized where the public can ask questions of a "single case" sort, or inquire about possible disaster 
victims or missing family members? Who will compile such lists? 

12. How will time-critical messages to the public involving saving life or preserving 
property be transmitted to the people? If by radio and/or TV, how will the message get to the stations? 

All of this implies a very high degree of cooperation between the news media and local 
governmental authorities, and in the public interest, possibly some voluntary restriction on the media's 
accustomed freedom of action. Among questions requiring discussion between the media and 
government might be: 
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1. Would all radio or television stations remaining on the air result in conflicting or 
confusing instructions to the public as, for example, "foreign" broadcast signals picked up by a 
community antenna television system (CATV) from stations serving a different area? How could 
CATV systems best contribute to disseminating survival instructions to the areas they serve? What 
programming techniques could avoid possible confusion (e.g., stations frequently identifying 
themselves and their location during crisis broadcasting, and also identifying the audience they are 
trying to reach)? 

2. Would it be necessary to temporarily discontinue all routine TV and radio programming 
during the preparation and relocating period to stress the seriousness of the crisis situation, and 
maintain a state of awareness? Without question, after the relocation is complete, normal 
programming should resume to the extent possible to provide some level of entertainment to ease the 
tension of the emergency. How can a division of responsibility be arranged so stations most suited to a 
task could be used for certain jobs (e.g., the most powerful station should be used to reach evacuees 
while on the road)? 

3. Will the possibility that host area media may be asked to include on their staffs some 
risk area media personnel while the risk area population is relocated cause serious problems? This 
could serve two purposes: (A) To augment the staffs of host area broadcast stations and newspapers to 
help meet the greatly increased need for information to a vastly expanded population, and (B) to 
reassure the relocated populace should be encouraged to lend authenticity to survival instructions 
enroute to the host area and while there, to report news back home, and later to provide instructions for 
the return home. If possible, certain broadcast and newspaper personnel should also remain near the 
risk area so they may report via their own media outlets or those in the host area on conditions at 
home. 


4. Is there likely to be a problem over the fact that there are no provisions for any Federal 
payment (nor probably State or local either) to broadcast or print media for costs related to information 
dissemination to the public in a nuclear emergency? Presumably, the media will consider the need for 
crisis information of such paramount importance to their readers or listeners that no payment will be 
asked (few media executives will fail to recognize the public relations disaster which befall them for 
refusing to put out life-saving instructions to their readers or listeners during a nuclear crisis). 

Obviously, these matters cannot be allowed to drift along until a crisis comes. Crisis relocation 
planners and government officials (especially public information officers) should make every effort to 
secure advance local voluntary media agreements, with media input, to minimize these problems. 
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Probably the most sensitive single EPI problem which will face host area authorities will 
involve the likely need for some evacuees to stay temporarily in private homes. DCPA policy is that 
crisis relocation plans will not contemplate or provide for any type of mandatory housing of evacuees 
in private residences in host areas. However, voluntary efforts by residents to accommodate evacuees 
will be encouraged (based on the fact that a great deal of such voluntary sharing occurs in peacetime 
disasters). 

Assuming that State-level and/or host jurisdiction plans include provision for urging host area 
residents to offer to accommodate evacuees, a number of EPI issues are raised. Specifically, a number 
of rather obvious questions, as outlined below, are posed for which planners must work out locally- 
agreed answers: 

1. How do I volunteer space in my home? 

2. How many people should I reasonably take? 

3. Asa host area householder, what added supplies and equipment will I need for my 
family? For my temporary guests? Where will I get them? Who will pay for them? 

4. What can I reasonably expect the evacuated persons from the risk area to furnish for 
themselves? 

5. What would be a reasonable way to divide space in my home between my own needs 
and those of the evacuees? Is there any rule of thumb such as square feet per person, rooms per family, 
or any other guide? 

6. Are there any suggested ground rules for communal living, such as for eating, sleeping, 
use of sanitary facilities, etc.? as the owner of the house, would it be up to me to set the ground rules, 
or will suggested guidelines be published? 

7. Should evacuees be given a choice, if available, for staying in private homes or 
congregate care facilities? 

As noted earlier, the extra "trouble" that the flood of evacuees might pose in the eyes of 
permanent residents could well be offset by the extra manpower available to build improvised fallout 
shelters quickly and to take other fast survival measures where much help could be welcomed. Natural 
disaster experience and research done by DCPA to date indicate a general willingness by host area 
residents to open their homes to evacuees in a dire emergency to care for the surplus that the 
community's institutions and various congregate-care facilities could not handle. 


The Newspaper Supplement—Some Nuts and Bolts 

The newspaper supplement is not only one of the most vital parts of the CRP risk area 
emergency public information plan, but poses one of the toughest production jobs for planners. This is 
why the following production hints and ready-made copy have been included in this guidance. 
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Before reading on in this section, review the guidance for television map preparation on pages 
8-9 for those production hints which are equally applicable to a newspaper supplement. 

Planners and/or local officials faced with the problem of putting out an EPI newspaper 
supplement (or a camera-ready version) based on the population relocation data they have developed 
would be well advised to seek the volunteer help of local newspaper executives and their staffs as soon 
as they are sure what they want to tell the public. The newspapermen are the experts in any 
community on how to tell it. Hopefully, the press officials will want to become involved in the actual 
development of the CRP standby newspaper supplement, and will assign someone to work with the 
planner. At the very least, we would hope that officials of a community's news media (broadcast as 
well as newspaper) should know: (a) what the CRP information plan is and why it exists, and (b) what 
the emergency instructions would be like an where to get them when they are needed. 

In any case, following is some basic technical advice which should be helpful in preparing a 
layout for a CRP newspaper supplement: 

1. The planner's objective is to produce an exact ready-to-print (camera-ready) facsimile 
of what would be printed by a newspaper during an emergency so it could be quickly and easily 
reproduced in a supplement. Under the phased approach (described on page 6) to preparing the 
emergency public information package, the EPI materials would be updated and made camera-ready at 
the completion of planning for each phase (Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4). Thus, there would always be an 
existing information package—reflecting the current state of planning—ready for rapid reproduction and 
distribution should a severe crisis occur. 

2. In the process of preparing a camera-ready EPI package, all of the artwork (allocation 
maps, illustrations, etc.) should first be done to the exact size intended for use in a newspaper. A 
layout is then produced in which the artwork, headlines, and "text blocks" (space for the body type to 
be pasted in) are assembled in the exact relation to one another that they would occupy when printed in 
a newspaper. As the EPI package is being prepared for review, the text may either be set in actual 
type, or typed into manuscript copy written to conform to the space allowed in the text block (the latter 
is permissible because changes made by reviewers in the text could then be made conveniently and 
inexpensively before type is set). Note : The most common newspaper column is 11 picas wide, and 
the body type in it is 9 point (8 point body type is also very common). To typewrite copy that will be 
set in most 8 or 9 point Roman (regular) type in such a column, you should set the margins of your 
typewriter to allow approximately 29 characters (strokes) from left to right per line, regardless of 
whether the typewriter has pica or elite type. About 8 such typewritten lines will equal one inch of 
printed type in an 11 pica column. Many local newspapers vary from this norm in column width 
and/or body type size. They should be consulted locally before preparing copy for a newspaper 
supplement. The ready-to-print articles in Tab B for newspaper use are 11 pica columns set in 8 point 
Century Expand type (typewriter character count: about 33 per line of type). The Tab B articles may 
be photographically reduced or—more likely—blown up slightly by newspapers with different column 
and/or type sizes. Alternatively, the articles may be reset by a local newspaper to its own column 
width and type if time permits. 
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3. In Tabs F and G, you will find some suggested standard survival information and art 
work (from the San Antonio, Texas, CRP prototype project) which could be incorporated into a risk- 
area newspaper supplement or survival instruction leaflet. This material would then be in a portable 
form that could be taken along into host areas by evacuees. Avoid body type smaller than 8 point; 9 or 
10 point is preferred for readability where space allows. 

4. Use of color should be avoided in a newspaper supplement, because time would be too 
critical a factor to allow the extra printing setup time required. It is estimated that a black and white 
newspaper supplement could be produced from release of the standby camera-ready materials to 
delivery on the street in no more than 8 to 12 hours. 

5. The size of the supplement will be determined by the reproduction equipment used. 
Generally, a tabloid-size format is acceptable (approximate page size of 11 x 14 inches). Normally, 
the number of pages should be in multiples of 4; that is, 8, 12, 16, etc. This will permit two pages to be 
printed simultaneously on a 22xl4-inch sheet and folded into tabloid size. Some newspapers prefer to 
limit pages to multiples of 8, but can accommodate the 4-page folio. 

6. In developing the principal evacuation map, keep in mind that the two center facing 
pages of the supplement are the only ones on which a physical page separation will not occur. 
Therefore, the main map should be printed on the center pages so it can be read more easily and 
retained as a single unit. From the start, the map should be the actual size to fit the publication. 

7. As noted earlier, the CRP map(s) should be very simple, with only the most essential 
detail, and with accompanying map keys or brief text written in plain English (or other languages, if 
needed). Tab H contains two maps from the San Antonio project as examples of evacuation maps. 
Among their faults are that the type is too small, the evacuation areas are not clearly delineated, and 
the system of telephone prefixes used to identify evacuation areas may not be adaptable in other 
planning areas. Thus, the two maps are just starting points in developing maps adapted to your 
planning area's needs. 

8. In putting together the newspaper supplement (or any other EPI materials), make sure 
the guidance is consistent with that in the detailed plan, and especially that maps are consistent with 
one another. Care should be taken, for example, that the public is not given conflicting destinations or 
told conflicting items or amounts to bring along. 

The Economic Questions 

There have been some questions about the economic aspects of Crisis Relocation Planning for 
which only partial answers are now available—not surprising in so complex a program which is 
breaking new ground. Those questions which bear on the emergency public information area include: 

What would be the responsibilities, and possible liabilities, of local and State governments for 
losses or costs incident to relocation? 
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Would the Federal Government indemnify those suffering economic loss (e.g., individuals, 
businesses whose operations were curtailed or suspended during the relocation period, or businesses 
providing food or other essentials)? 

Would there be a freeze on retail sales, and/or would there be a system of consumer rationing? 

What would be Federal policies on providing or guaranteeing credit for individuals and 
businesses, during the relocation period? 

DCPA guidance notes that "planning should be based on the assumptions that no one would be 
denied the necessities of life through inability to pay, and that the continuity of businesses and other 
institutions will be protected." 

DCPA has also stated that it" ... has proceeded on a basis of 'first things first,' namely, 
development and feasibility testing of planning guidance for physical problems such as relocation 
movement and physical provision for life-support essentials ... While a crisis so severe as to result in 
spontaneous evacuation or directed relocation is unlikely, it is by no means impossible, and could 
occur before full development of U.S. crisis relocation plans and capability. Thus, an initial capability 
should be developed as soon as practicable, and thereafter improved by a continuing planning process 
... Should a need for crisis relocation arise before all planning is completed ... it would be possible to 
deal with economic problems partly during the crisis, but primarily afterwards (assuming the crisis had 
been resolved by negotiation, rather than escalating to attack on the U.S.). This would obviously be 
less desirable than having completed planning beforehand for the economic as well as physical aspects 
of relocation, but the primary object of relocation planning would have been achieved, namely, 
removing scores of millions of people from areas of potentially high risk should the crisis escalate to 
attack." 


Finally, DCPA notes that "the foregoing and related issues are the subject of several DCPA 
research projects. Also, a number of the Federal agencies concerned are commencing investigation 
and analysis of these issues in a CRP Subcommittee ... of the Interagency Emergency Preparedness 
Committee. However, development of interim and then final policies and procedures is anticipated to 
extend over a period of several years." 
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FACT SHEET ON NUCLEAR CIVIL PROTECTION (NCP) PLANNING 

Background 

In 1961, when the Federal Civil Defense Program was made a responsibility of the Department 
of Defense, the program's basic objective was to assist local and State governments — financially, 
technically, and administratively — in protecting their residents from the dangerous radioactive fallout 
that would follow a nuclear attack on the United States and blanket large areas of the country. 

It was not considered economically feasible at that time for government to undertake major 
protective programs against the other, so-called "direct" effects of nuclear explosions — initial 
radiation, blast, heat, and heat-induced fires. 

As a first step in establishing its National Fallout Shelter Program, the Office of Civil Defense 
(OCD) (redesignated in 1972 as the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA)) instituted the 
National Fallout Shelter Survey in late 1961. Since then, the Survey has identified areas of existing 
large buildings and other facilities — such as mines, caves, and tunnels — that would protect occupants 
from fallout radiation. Such areas were licensed and marked as public fallout shelters, and many were 
stocked with federally procured, austere supplies of water containers, basic food rations, and medical, 
sanitation, and radiation-monitoring kits. 
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Substantial progress has been made by Federal, State, and local government toward achieving 
fallout protection for the Nation. More than 230,000 facilities with fallout shelter space have been 
identified, with a capacity to shelter about 227 million persons. There is a deficit of public shelter 
space in rural and suburban areas; but a great deal of lower-quality shelter exists, which could be 
upgraded during a crisis to provide good fallout protection. 

In addition to fallout shelters, other necessary components of a nationwide civil defense system 
have been developed, including warning and communications networks, radiological monitoring 
capabilities, and State and local emergency operating centers. 

As the nationwide program of defense against nuclear fallout radiation moved forward in the 
1960's and early 1970's, all State governments and most local governments expanded their emergency 
preparedness programs to include protection of residents from natural disasters and other peacetime 
catastrophes, as well as from nuclear fallout. 

Nuclear Blast and Fire Protection 

Throughout the 1960's, as the Federal Government helped local and State governments plan the 
protection of their residents from nuclear fallout radiation and peacetime-disaster effects, long-term 
research continued on how to protect people from the blast and fire effects of nuclear attack. 
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From these studies, supported by DCPA and predecessor agencies, these basic conclusions 
were reached in the early 1970's: 

(1) An attack very likely would be preceded by a period of international tension or crisis. 
This could constitute "strategic warning," and provide time for protective actions to be taken. 

(2) If an attack should occur, the primary enemy targets probably would be U.S. missile 
sites, military installations, and centers of industry and population (i.e., metropolitan areas). 
Approximately 137 million people live in areas designated at risk from the direct effects of nuclear 
weapons. 

(3) Blast and fire would endanger mainly people living or working near military targets and 
in large metropolitan areas. These two types of location may therefore be designated "high-risk" areas 
for planning purposes. 

(4) Extensive fallout shelter exists throughout the United States, and more is being 
identified (mostly in new buildings) as time goes on. Therefore, attention should now be given also to 
protection against nuclear blast and fire. 

(5) It is technically feasible to build special underground blast-and-fire shelters in high-risk 
areas, but the public and the Congress would be unwilling at this time to underwrite such costs. 
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(6) If may be feasible, however, when an international crisis threatens to result in a nuclear 
attack, for residents of high-risk areas to be temporarily relocated in small-town and rural areas, where 


nuclear weapons probably would not be targeted, provided these people could be protected against 
radioactive fallout and provided with food, water, medical care, and other life support. 

Nuclear Civil Protection Planning 

The total effort to plan for survival of the greatest number of people faced with a probable 
nuclear attack is called "Nuclear Civil Protection (NCP) planning." This major DCPA program is 
directed toward providing decision-making officials with two basic options: 

(1) Protecting people essentially in-place, at or near their places of residence. 

(2) The orderly relocation of people, in time of international crisis, from areas of potentially 
high risk from the direct effects of nuclear weapons to low-risk host areas—and their reception, care, 
and protection in the host areas. 

Much work has already been accomplished by DCPA under the first option of protecting 
people in place. As already noted, the National Fallout Shelter Program has identified shelter spaces 
for millions of persons. Starting in 1973, this work 
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was expanded to include surveying for best-available shelter from nuclear blast and heat effects as well 
as fallout in high-risk areas. These are called "all-effects" surveys. In low-risk areas, surveys continue 
to concentrate on best-available fallout protection. 

As an adjunct to the shelter surveys, DCPA's Community Shelter Planning (CSP) Program has 
produced local plans over the past 10 years to move people to shelters in more than 2,900 counties 
with a total population exceeding 183 million. These plans tell people where to go and what to do in 
case of threatened nuclear attack. 

Crisis Relocation Planning—Concept and Need 

The work of DCPA under the second option, known as Crisis Relocation Planning (CRP), is 
much more recent. The CRP concept is still being refined, mainly through various pilot projects. CRP 
may be defined as the evacuation of high-risk areas when a nuclear attack threatens, and the temporary 
relocation of the residents of those areas into small towns and rural sites, called "host areas," where 
nuclear blast and fire effects are not likely to occur. 

The crisis relocation option includes State and local planning for: 

(1) Allocation of risk-area populations to appropriate host areas. 

(2) Host-area reception and care, including provision of fallout protection and preparation 
of standby emergency information materials for the public. 
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(3) Logistical support of relocated people. 

(4) Risk-area operations, including initial relocation of people, security measures to keep 
essential industry in operation in the risk areas, and furnishing of best-available blast protection for 
persons who would be in the risk areas in event of attack. Workers in key industries which must 
operate during a crisis period would be relocated, with their families, to close-in host communities 
from which they could commute to work during the crisis period. 

Crisis relocation planning has peacetime as well as wartime value. It can be used to protect 
people not only from nuclear blast and fire, but also from the effects of: (a) slowly developing natural 
disasters, such as hurricanes and floods, and (b) certain types of peacetime accidents, such as those 
resulting in the release of harmful or lethal fumes into the atmosphere. 

Planned relocation would not be practical, however, as a protective measure against sudden and 
unpredictable events, such as tornadoes, flash floods, earthquakes, or an enemy attack that occurs 
without warning. The probability of attack occurring without warning is considered low; and planners 
believe a period of rising international tension would be likely, including such telltale events as the 


evacuation of enemy cities. 
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Relationship of Civil Preparedness to the World Situation 

Soviet leaders, it has been noted, have the option to evacuate their cities or to shelter the 
population in place, depending upon their assessment of the situation at the time ... The U.S. should 
have a similar option for two reasons: (1) To be able to respond in kind if the Soviet Union attempts to 
intimidate us in a time of crisis by evacuating the population from its cities, and (2) to reduce fatalities 
if an attack on our cities appears imminent. 

It has also been pointed out that if there were time before an all-out attack to relocate the bulk 
of the U.S. population from major metropolitan areas, some 70 million lives could be saved, over and 
above those that could be saved by well-functioning, in-place protection. 

Implicit in this statement is the role of civil defense as a supporting element of national 
defense, and as a deterrent to hostile actions by a potential adversary which would threaten the lives of 
the American people. 

Where We Stand on Nuclear Civil Protection Planning 

To minimize the knockout potential of Soviet military power, NCP planners have designated 
approximately 400 "high-risk" areas for planning purposes throughout the United States, in three 
categories: 



Category I — Places which contain strategic offensive military forces, sometimes called 
"counterforce" areas. 

Category II — Other places of high military value, such as key military bases, and command 
and control facilities. 

Category III — Primarily urban/industrial complexes with populations of 50,000 or more. 

As solutions are devised and tested for the special problems posed by the crisis relocation 
option of NCP, the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency will provide guidance materials for local 
governments to use in developing Crisis Relocation Plans. 

The following are examples of CRP progress so far, of activities underway, and of other 
activities planned for the near future: 

• In 1973, studies were made in Richmond, Virginia, and San Antonio, Texas; and a 
prototype approach to Crisis Relocation Planning was developed. These studies confirmed the 
feasibility and value of relocating residents of high-risk areas when a nuclear attack (or peacetime 
disaster) threatens. 

• In the summers of 1973 and 1974, more than 50 high-risk areas were specially surveyed 
for DCPA by Army and Navy engineers. In each place, existing buildings and other facilities were 
evaluated for the protection they offer against nuclear blast and fire and the effects of "probably" 
natural disasters. Results of these "all-risk" surveys have been furnished to the local civil preparedness 
officials in the surveyed areas, for their use in planning. 
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• In 1974, nine CRP pilot projects were started in: Springfield, Mass.; Utica/Rome, N.Y.; 
Dover, Del.; Macon, Ga.; Duluth, Minn.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Tucson, 
Ariz.; and Great Falls, Mont. The work in these project cities will provide the basis for operational 
plans not only for the areas at risk, but also for the surrounding counties that would host relocated 
people. 

• Various possible methods of protecting relocated persons from radioactive fallout in 
host areas continue to be explored and evaluated. Such methods include use of public shelters surplus 
to local needs; upgrading the fallout protection or habitability of certain existing buildings, mines, 
caves, etc.; and as a last resort, arranging to build "expedient" fallout shelters. 

• DCPA currently is researching a number of particularly complex subjects necessary to 
developing workable Crisis Relocation Plans. These include analyses of food supply systems, 
transportation and communication networks, reception and care arrangements in host areas, sanitation, 
public safety, and medical aspects of CRP. 

• The extent and timing of further CRP activity by DCPA will be governed by resources 
available. The ultimate intent is to develop both crisis relocation and in-place protection plans for all 


risk areas and associated host counties. 
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Special Northeast Corridor Study 

Problems raised by dispersing people from urban high-risk areas to rural or semirural host areas 
are especially acute in the Northeast urban corridor from Boston to Washington, D.C. This is partly 
because of the very large population of this corridor in relation to possible host areas. In addition, a 
large amount of interstate population movement would be necessary requiring extensive, carefully 
planned multistate cooperation. 

According to the 1970 census, more than 60 million persons live in this area, of which about 47 
million, or around 80 percent, live in areas where crisis relocation plans might be desirable. If all of 
these people were to be relocated to the remaining lower risk areas, there would be about four 
relocatees for each host resident, with the highest proportion being in New England. 

Research begun in July 1975 seeks answers not only to the general questions on CRP already 
discussed, but also focuses more sharply on the large-scale problems of the Northeast megalopolis. 
Study results may also apply to such regions as the Chicago-Detroit corridor and California. Key 
questions being addressed include: 

• How many people could physically leave cities such as New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia by automobile, bus, or train over a three-day period during a crisis? 
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• How far would these people have to go to find temporary lodging? 

• Is there a practical means of providing food and other necessities to the relocated people 
and their hosts? 

• In the nonmetropolitan areas to which relocatees may go, is there adequate fallout 
shelter in event the crisis escalates to actual attack? 

• In the high-risk areas, what essential facilities would need to be manned after most of 
the population was dispersed, and how many key personnel would be needed? What special protective 
facilities would they require? How many could commute from relatively nearby points? 

Once the most feasible solutions to the many problems have been identified, the researchers 
will prepare guidance for use in relocation planning for large cities and densely populated areas, and 
will participate in field-testing the planning procedures in one large city of the Northeast. 


- 0 - 
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In Time of Emergency 


Knowing Nuclear Hazards 
Key to Personal Survival 


The nationwide U.S. civil defense 
system, which is being enlarged and 
improved constantly, is designed 
primarily to help Americans sui 


could be saved through a combina¬ 
tion of emergency actions taken by 
governments and private citizens. 
The chances of surviving and 

|. Understand the dangers of an 

be taken in the event of an attack. 

3. Are prepared to take whatever 
action is necessary at the time of an 


If an Attack Comes... 

All nuclear explosions cause light, 
heat and blast. In addition, explo¬ 
sions on or close to the ground 
would create large quantities of 
dangerous radioactive fallout par- 


where many of the particles become 
radioactive. As these particles fall 
back to earth, and after they reach 
the ground, they give off invisible 

can kill or injure. These particles 

quickly, so the first few hours or 
days after an attack would be the 

that for every 7-fold increase in time 
after detonation, the radiation inten¬ 
sity will be 1/1 Oth as much. (Seven 
hours after a blast, radiation would 
be 1/1 Oth as much, 49 hours after the 
blast, l/100th as much as at one hour 
after detonation, etc.) 

In dangerously-affected areas the 

rays they would give off could not be 
seen, tasted, smelled or felt. Special 
instruments would be required to 
detect the rays and measure their 
intensity. The Federal Government 
has distributed several million of 
these instruments to State and local 
governments. 

Fallout Would Be Widespread 

The distribution of fallout par¬ 
ticles after a nuclear attack would 
depend on what part of the country 
had been attacked, and the number 


body will repair itself and he will get 
well. 

The same dose received over a 
ing than over a longer period. Usual- 








those not in good health. 

No special clothing ca 

and no special drugs or chemicals 

the body. However, antibiotics and 
treating infections that sometimes 
radiation. 

people would absorb from fallout 
particles would co 

pie precautions would be necessary 
to avoid swallowing the particles, 
and it would be practically impossi¬ 
ble to inhale them. 

People exposed to fallout radia¬ 
tion do not become radioactive and 
thereby dangerous to other people. 
Radiation sickness is not contagious 
or infectious, and one person cannot 

Protection Is Possible 




that most of the people in the fringe 
area would survive these hazards. 

People outside the fringe area 
would not be endangered by the 
blast, heat or fire. Department of 
Defense studies show that in any 

damage areas. To them, and to peo¬ 
ple in the fringe areas who survived 
the blast, heat and fire, radioactive 

Protective ' 

What Is Fallout? 

pulverized earth and other debris 
are sucked up into the nuclear cloud 


might receive fallout within 15 to it 
minutes. On the other hand, it might 
take 5 to 10 hours or more for the 
particles to drift down on a com 
mur.itv 100 or 200 miles away. 

Generally, the first 24 hours after 
fallout began to settle would be the 

munity’s residents. The heavier par¬ 
ticles falling during that time would 
still be highly radioactive and give 
off strong rays. Lighter particles 
falling later would have lost much of 
their radiation high in the at¬ 
mosphere. 

Fallout Causes Radiation Sickness 

The invisible gamma rays given off 
by fallout particles can produce 
radiation sickness, which is caused 
by physical and chemical changes in 


perform emergency tasks. In most 
places, it is unlikely that full time 
shelter occupancy would be re 
quired for more than a week or two. 


Civil Preparedness Agency to 
help people prepare for a 
nuclear attack and learn what 

should occur. Local govern¬ 
ment authorities are responsi¬ 
ble for supplying the public 
with more detailed survival in¬ 
structions for this area. This in¬ 
formation was drawn from the 
DCPA publication "In Time of 
Emergency" (H-W, which is 
available without charge at 
local civil defense offices. 










In Time of Emergency 




If Warning Sounds, 
Here’s What to Do 









In Time of Emergency 


Many Could 

Most communities now have 
public fallout shelters that would 
protect many of their residents 
against fallout radiation. Where 
there are still not enough public 
shelters to accommodate all citizens, 
efforts are being made to provide 


Most of the existing public 
shelters are located in larger 
buildings and are marked 
with a standard 
yellow- and-black 
fallout shelter 
sign. Other public 
shelters are 
smaller buildings, 
subways, tunnels, 
mines and other 
facilities. These 
also are marked 
with shelter signs, or would be 
marked in a time of emergency. 



Individual preparations for a 
nuclear emergency should include 
finding out the locations of those 
fallout shelters designated by local 
government for public use. If no 
designations have yet been made, 
learn the locations of public shelters 
that are nearest to home, work, 
school, or any other places where 
much time is spent. 

This advice applies to all 
members of the family. Children 
especially should be given clear in¬ 
structions on where to find a fallout 
shelter at all times of the day, and 
what other actions they should take 
in case an attack should occur. 

A fallout shelter does not need to 
be a special type of building or an 
underground bunker. It can be any 
enclosed space, provided the walls 
and roof are thick or heavy enough 
to block many of the rays given off 


Live in Public Shelters 


by the fallout particles and thus 
keep dangerous amounts of radia¬ 
tion from reaching the people inside 
the shelter. 

In addition to protecting people 
from radiation, most fallout shelters 
also would provide some limited pro¬ 
tection against the blast and heat ef¬ 
fects of nuclear explosions that were 
not close by. 

What to Take to a Shelter 

Some public fallout shelters are 
stocked with emergency supplies 
which augment whatever supply of 
food and liquids are found in large 
buildings. These shelter supplies in¬ 
clude water, emergency food ra¬ 
tions, sanitation items, basic medical 
supplies, and instruments to 
measure the radiation given off by 
fallout particles. 

People using a stocked public 
shelter should supplement these 
emergency supplies with additional 
food and liquids. Those with special 
dietary or health problems should 
take special medicines or foods, such 
as insulin, heart tablets, dietetic 
food or baby food. Other useful 
items not furnished in public 
shelters include a blanket for each 
family member, a battery-powered 
radio, a flashlight, and extra bat- 

If the public shelter to be used 
does not contain emergency sup¬ 
plies, it is even more important to 
take the above items plus as many 
potable liquids (water, fruit and 
vegetable juices, etc.) and ready-to- 
eat foods as can be carried to the 

Living in a Public Shelter 

The people gathered together in a 
public fallout shelter for a few days, 


or possibly for a week or two, pro¬ 
bably would find life difficult and 
unpleasant, but still bearable. 

In the shelter, water and food may 
be scarce, and the available supplies 
of these necessities may have to be 
“managed”; that is, taken care of, 
kept clean, and rationed to each per¬ 
son. Sanitation also may have to be' 
managed and controlled, perhaps by 
setting up emergency toilets and 
rules to insure that they are used 
properly. All shelter occupants 
would have to observe fire preven¬ 
tion precautions, and know what to 
do in case a fire occurred. 

Occupants of public fallout 
shelters would need to rely mainly 
on instructions received from out¬ 
side sources (probably by radio) to 
know when radiation levels had 
gone down enough to come out of 
the shelter for short periods. In 
shelters with radiation detection in¬ 
struments, readings on radiation 
levels would supplement official in¬ 
structions. As time passed, people 
could come out of shelters for longer 
and longer periods to do essential 

The information in this story 
was furnished by the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency to 
help people prepare for a 
nuclear attack and learn what 
actions to take in case an attack 
should occur. Local govern¬ 
ment authorities are responsi¬ 
ble for supplying the public 
with more detailed survival in¬ 
structions for this area. This in¬ 
formation was drawn from the 
DCPA publication "In Tim,e of 
Emergency" (H-W, which is 
available without charge at 
local civil defense offices. 





In Time of Emergency 

Fallout Shelter Built Into Home Seen 
As Practical Way to Survive Attack 


The public fallout shelter system which has been 
developed in the United States' would protect tens of 
millions of Americans from fallout resulting from a nuclear 
attack. However, few public shelters exist in locations such 
as suburban and rural areas that lack large, heavy struc¬ 
tures. In places with inadequate or nonexistent public 
shelters, a home fallout shelter could be a life saver. 

The basements of some homes are usable as family fallout 
v stand without any major changes, 
' *■" i ' re stories, and its base- 


shelters as they .. 

especially if the house has . 
ment is below ground level. 

order to adequately shield their oc¬ 
cupants from the radiation given off 
by fallout particles. Usually, 

provements themselves, with 
moderate effort and at low cost. 

Shielding Material Is Required 
In setting up any home fallout 

enough “shielding material” be¬ 
tween the people in the shelter and 

Shielding material is any 
substance that would absorb and 
deflect the invisible rays given off 
by fallout particles outside the 
house, and thus reduce the amount 
of radiation reaching the occupants 
of the shelter. The thicker or denser 
the shielding material is, the more it 


shelter, mention whether Plan A, B, 
C, D, E, or F is wanted. Permanent 
outside shelters are either of the 

tion H-12-1), or the above-ground 
type (H- 12-2). 


Permanent Basement Shelters 

The following 3 shelters ar> 
probably the best type to build is 
homes with a full basement or om 
corner below ground level. Persons 

should always be built in 




not be higher than the outside 
permanent-type basement shelter is 


3 shelter. This 
ns gathering together, in 
he shielding i 


advance, . 


PREPLANNED SNACK BAI 
SHELTER (Plan D) is a snack ba: 


to the wall. 

In a time of emergency, t 


PREPLANNED TILT IP 
STORAGE I'NIT (Plan El involves 


purposes. 4 im-hes of concrete would 
provide the same shielding density 


* 7 inches of earth 
blocks (6 inches if 




re packed into bags, 
r other containers already placed 
here the additional shielding is 


permanent outside shelter. Plans 
may be obtained without charge by 
writing to Civil Defense, Army 
Publications Center, 2800 Eastern 
Blvd., Baltimore, Md. 21220. In 
writing for either type of basement 


shelter oerupant.s aga i nst rad iat ion 

ALTERNATE (PILING 
MODIFICATION (Plan B) is similar 

joists are fitted into part of the base¬ 
ment ceiling (over that section of the 
basement which will be used as a 
shelter). The new joists will help 
support the added weight of the 

column will not be needed. 

CONCRETE BLOCK OR BRICK 


“best corner” of a basement. It re- 

and a ceiling for the shelter, since 
the regular basement walls will 
serve as the other two walls of the 
shelter. Built low, this can serve as a 
“sit-down” shelter, or by making the 
walls higher, a shelter can ac¬ 
commodate people standing erect. 


PREPLANNED LEAN-TO 
SHELTER (Plan F) provides protec- 


Its advantages ai 

availability of materials, and the fact 
that it may be easily disassembled. 


Civil Preparedness Agency to 


are responsible for supplying 

survival instructions for this 
area. This information ^was 


© 









In Time of Emergency 0 

Improvised Fallout Protection Could Prove 
Important Life Saver in Nuclear Attack 


If a nuclear attack on the United States appeared immi¬ 
nent, people who had no public fallout shelter available and 
had not made advance fallout preparations in their homes 

An improvised shelter probably would not give as much 
protection as a permanent public or home shelter, but any 
protection is better than none, and might prove to be a life 
















In Time of Emergency ® 

Provisions for Home Fallout Shelter 
Called Vital Part of Home Preparedness 















In Time of Emergency 

People in Shelter Would Be On 
Own, But Could Meet Challenge 


is in a home fallout shelter after a nuclear attack | < 
e largely on their own. Unlike public shelter oc- 1 
those in home shelters would have to take care of 1 


themselves, and subsist on the supplies they themselves had s emergency to j let could be fit- 
previously stocked. ted with some ki „ d of sea t. especial 

It is likely that major problems would be managing water ly for children or elderly persons, 
and food supplies, sanitation, fire prevention (and possibly The seat from a regular toilet could 
fire fighting), deciding when to leave shelter, and perhaps be detached and used or a seat 
taking care of someone who was injured or sick. might be improvised from a wooden 

-— chair by cutting a hole in it and plac- 
















In Time of Emergency 

Usual Fire Precautions 
Vital in Nuclear A ttack 


mankind, would prove so again dur¬ 
ing and after a nuclear attack. 

While a nuclear attack might 
start many more fires, and make it 
less likely that regular firemen 
would be available to fight home 

prevention and firefighting would 
be as useful during a nuclear 
emergency as at any other time. 

Normal fire prevention rules 
would be of special importance in a 
nuclear emergency. They include 
familiar commonsense precautions 
such as not allowing trash to ac¬ 
cumulate, especially near heat 
sources; exercising extreme caution 
in the use of flammable fluids such 
as gasoline and naphtha, including 
storage of such fluids outside when 
possible; care in the use of electrici¬ 
ty; repairing of faulty wiring and 

repair of faulty heating systems. 


Special Fire Precautions 

These special fire precautions 
should also be taken in a time of 
nuclear emergency, especially by 
those using a home shelter; 

1. Keep the intense heat rays of 
nuclear explosions from entering 
your house by closing doors, win¬ 
dows, and Venetian blinds. If win- 

blinds, cover the inside or outside of 
the windows with aluminum foil, or 



near your home that might en¬ 
danger you. 

If a fire does occur, fight it 
promptly. A home might be saved 
by knowing how to fight fires, and 
by having on hand some basic 
firefighting tools. These should in¬ 
clude a garden hose (preferably 


buckets filled with sand, containers 
filled with water, and a fire ex¬ 
tinguisher. Keep in mind that 
vaporizing- liquid types of fire ex¬ 
tinguishers can produce dangerous 
fumes when used in small enclosed 


Three Ways to Put Out Fire 
There are three basic ways to put 

1. Take away its fuel. 

2. Take away its air (smother it). 

3. Cool it with water or fire- ex¬ 
tinguisher chemicals. 

Ordinary fires should be fought 

by; 


• Getting the burning material 



sand, earth or fire-extinguisher 


• Smothering the fire with a rug 
or blanket, preferably wet. 

Special types of fires require 
special methods: 

• If it is an electrical fire, be sure 
to shut off the electricity first. Then 
put out the flames with water or 
anything else available. If it is im¬ 
possible to shut off the electricity, 



take in case an attack should oc- 

authorities are responsible for 
supplying the public with more 
detailed survival instructions 
for this area. The information 
was drawn from the DCPA 
publication "In Time of 
Emergency" IHUl, which is 
available without charge at 
local civil defense offices. 






In Time of Emergency 

First Aid, Self Help Seen Essential to Meet 
U.S. Post-Nuclear Attack Medical Needs 


A large-scale nuclear attack on the United States would 
cause great numbers of casualties, and there would be fewer 
doctors, nurses and hospitals available to care for them. 
Even in areas where no nuclear weapons exploded, radioac¬ 
tive fallout could prevent doctors and nurses from reaching 
injured or sick persons for a considerable period of time. 

People would have to help each other during the emergen¬ 
cy. Those in a stocked public fallout shelter would have 
available the basic medical kit stored there, and perhaps one 
or more shelter occupants might be a doctor, nurse, or 
someone trained in first-aid. But persons in a home shelter 
would have only medical supplies availably at home, and 

and emergency medical care, t — t cj p atedi prompt action can pre^ 















In Time of Emergency 


Even Untrained Persons Could Offer Help, 
Save Lives of Casualties from Nuclear Attack 






















CEILING MODIFICATION (PLAN A) 



ALTERNATE CEILING MODIFICATION (PLAN B) STORAGE UNIT (PLAN E) 



: '' N - PREPLANNED LEAN-TO 

CONCRETE BLOCK OR BRICK SHELTER (PLAN C) SHELTER (PLAN F) 


FOR USE WITH ARTICLE 4 







AN OUTSIDE TRENCH SHELTER SHELTER IN STORM CELLAR 
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CORRECTION AND UPDATING OF TAB C MATERIAL 


Under the headings "CONCRETE" and "VENTILATION" on page 3 of attached booklet H-12- 
1 ("Home Shelter"), and under the same headings on page 6 of attached booklet H-12-2 ("Above¬ 
ground Home Shelter"), the following changes should be made to make the listings current (as of 
October 1976): 

CONCRETE — The publication "Building Code Requirements for Reinforced Concrete (ACI 
318-71)" is still valid. However, the 1974 supplement to this publication should also be requested. 

VENTILATION - 

Positive displacement blowers 

Both the Cincinnati Fan and Ventilator Company and the Champion Blower and Forge 
Company do not stock these blowers, and they are not shelf items. The Cincinnati Fan and 
Ventilator Company does have some parts in stock and can build the blowers on request. Both 
manufacturers have stated they do have the tooling available and can manufacture these items if 
the demand is great enough to go back into production. 


Roof exhaust and supply ventilators 

The G.C. Breidert Company and the Penn Ventilator Company still manufacture these 


items. 




H-12-1 
April 1975 

(Supersedes H-12-1 
dated Jan. 1969 


which may be used.) 




DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE • DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY 





GENERAL INFORMATION 








CONCRETE 


For details of concrete construction, the "Building Code Requirements for 
Reinforced Concrete (ACI 318 - 71)" should be followed. This publication 
can be obtained from the American Concrete Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
48219. 

WATERPROOFING 

Waterproofing specifications may be obtained from the nearest FHA (Federal 
Housing Administration) office, or those of a reputable manufacturer of 
waterproofing materials may be used. 

VENTILATION 

The ventilation piping for the shelter should be installed in accordance with the 
practices outlined in the "National Plumbing Code (ASA A40.8 - Latest 
Edition). " This publication may be secured from the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York, N.Y. 10018. All pipe and fittings shall be 
galvanized. Suitable ventilating blowers and roof ventilators are available 
from many sources of supply. Fabrication details and consequently the 
installation requirements will differ for equipment furnished by the various 
manufacturers. Positive-displacement blowers having both electric motor and 
geared hand-crank drives have been manufactured by: 

Cincinnati Fan and Ventilator Co. Champion Blower and Forge Co. 

6516 Wiehe Road Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45237 

Roof exhaust and supply ventilators are manufactured by: 

The G. C. Breidert Co. Penn Ventilator Co. 

13690 Vaughn St. Eleventh St. & Allegheny Ave. 

San Fernando, Ca : ifornia 91341 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19140 

The names of specific manufacturers of equipment are given only as examples, 
and do not denote a preference for their products. 

OPTIONS 

To accommodate additional persons, increase the shelter length 2'-6" for each two (2) 
shelter spaces. Do not increase the 9 1 —4" width. 

Electrical service for lighting and outlets may be installed in the shelter from a separate 
residence circuit. A branch circuit breaker should be installed inside the shelter. 
Additional lighting and outlets may be provided from this circuit for the patio above. 

An electric motor and pully may be installed to operate the centrifugal hand-crank 
blower by virtue of the electrical service option. 
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MODIFICATIONS 



SECTION 


This first modification utilizes 12-inch 
concrete masonry units for walls instead of 
reinforced concrete. The floor, roof and 
entranceway are the same as in the basic 
shelter, and the amount of protection 
provided is essentially the same. 



If a basement is available, the shelter may 
either be separate from it, or attached. In 
this modification, an attached shelter is 
entered through the basement of the house, 
thereby permitting dual use of the shelter 
space. Other advantages of this 
modification include flexibility of shape 
and design to conform to the house design 
and the use of the same kind of building 
materials as used in the construction of 
the house. 



SECTION 


If the topography permits, the shelter can 
be built into a hillside or embankment. 
This modification increases the protection 
factor by the addition of an earth mound 
over the shelter. A maximum of 3 feet of 
earth cover is recommended. 



The principal advantage of this shelter 
modification is that it can be erected with 
a minimum of excavation in locations 
where there is poor drainage or where the 
ground water table is close to the 
surface. However, the exposure of 
the shelter above ground requires 
the addition of earth mounding 
around alI sides. 


SECTION 



MATERIAL LIST 


Item 


Quantity 

Concrete:* 

floor 


60 cu. ft. 

wal Is 


235 cu. ft. 

roof 


50 cu. ft. 
345 cu. ft. 


Total 

13 cu. yds. 

Steel Reinforcing: 

floor 


580 lin. ft. 

wal Is 


945 lin. ft. 

roof 


260 lin. ft. 


Total 

1,785 lin. ft. 


Miscel laneous: 

tie wire - 6" coils 

hand blower w/mounting bracket 

3" galv. steel pipe 

3" galv, ells 

3" galv. tee 

3" galv. cap 

intake hood, w/screen 

exhaust hood, w/creen 

wood carriages, 2" x 12" x 10' 

wood treads, 2" x 8" x 2'-8" 

wood plates, 2" x 4" x 2'-8" 

hatch door, metal covered 

wood plate, 2" x 8" x 7' 

wood plate, 3" x 8" x 14' 

T-hinges, 8" x 5-1/2" E. H., galv. 

hasp and staple, galv. 

chain door stop, galv. 

anchor bolts, 1/2" t|> x 8” 

expansion shields and bolts, 3/8” c|> x 4" 

waterproofing membrane 

flagstone 

sand 

cant strip 


2 

1 

16 lin. ft. 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
9 
2 
1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

1 


715 sq. ft. 

100 sq. ft. 

1.5 cu. yds. 
12 lin. ft. 


Form work not included. 




ABOVEGROUND 

HOME 

SHELTER 



Protection is provided in an 
outside aboveground shelter. 
The shelter can be used as 
a tool shed or workshop. 



Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 





GENERAL INFORMATION 


This family shelter is intended for persons who prefer an aboveground shelter or, for some 
reason such as a high water table, cannot have a belowground shelter. In general, below¬ 
ground shelter is superior and more economical than an aboveground shelter. 

The shelter is designed to meet the standard of protection against fallout radiation that has 
been established by the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency for public fallout shelters. It 
can also be constructed to provide significant protection from the effects of hurricanes, 
tornadoes, and earthquakes, and limited protection from the blast and fire effects of a 
nuclear explosion. It has sufficient space to shelter six adults. 

The shelter can be built of two rows of concrete blocks, one 12" and one 8", filled with 
sand or grout, or of poured reinforced concrete. Windows have been omitted; therefore, 
electric lights are recommended for day to day use. 

The details and construction methods are considered typical. If materials other than shown 
are selected — for example, concrete block faced with brick -- care should be taken to 
provide at least the same weight of materials per square foot: 200 lb. per sq. ft. in the 
walls and 100 lb. per sq. ft. in the roof. The wood frame roof over the reinforced concrete 
ceiling probably would be blown off by extremely high winds such as caused by a blast 
wave or tornado. However, the wood frame roof is intended primarily for appearance; 
the concrete ceiling provides the protection. When usina the shelter for protection against 
high winds, DO NOT place the concrete blocks in the doorway or windows. 

This structure has been designed for areas where frost does not penetrate the ground more 
than 20 inches. If 20 Inches is not a sufficient depth for footings, one or two additional 
courses of concrete blocks may be used to lower the footings. Average soil bearing pressure 
is 1,500 lb. per sq. ft. Most soils can be assumed to support this pressure without special 
testing or investigation. 

The baffle wall outside the entrance to the shelter is extended out 7'-4" to allow storage 
of lawn equipment such as wheelbarrows and lawn mowers. If additional space is desired, 
extend this dimension. 

Before starting to build the shelter, make certain that the plan conforms to the local 
building code. Obtain a building permit if required. If the shelter is to be built by a 
contractor, engage a reliable firm that offers protection from any liability or other 
claims arising from its construction. 


1/ This shelter will withstand overpressures of up to 5 p.s.i. 
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FIRST ALTERNATE indicates windows in 
the workshop area. Solid blocks, equal 
to a thickness of 12 inches, should be 
available to fill these openings to provide 
adequate fallout protection. Window 
sizes should be kept small. When using 
the shelter for protection against high 
winds, do not place the concrete blocks 
in the doorway or windows. 


SECOND ALTERNATE shows the cement 
block faced with bricks. Use one 
course 4-inch brick and two courses of 
8-inch cement block to obtain the 
required weight per unit area. 


THIRD ALTERNATE is to attach the 
tool shed or workshop to the house, 
with a covered area between. In 
this case, the facing materials 
should match the house. 


FOURTH ALTERNATE is to install 
built-up roofing of asphalt or tar, 
or other wearing surface, on top 
of the concrete deck. 
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guide to contracts and specifications 


It is generally advisable to have a written contract with your contractor as well as 
specifications to supplement the drawing. A widely used and convenient contract form 
for construction of this size is AIA Document A 107, "Short Form For Small Construction 
Contract Stipulated Sum, " which is available from the American Institute of Architects, 
1785 Mass. Ave., Washington, D.C. 20036. It would be impractical to write a 
specification to suit every local condition; however, the following summary of generally 
accepted construction materials and practices is a useful guide: 

CONCRETE 


For details of concrete construction, follow "Building Code Requirements for 
Reinforced Concrefe (AC 1-318-71). " This publication can be obtained from the 
American Concrete Institute, Detroit, Michigan 48219. 

DAMPPROOFING 

Dampprcofing the bottom slab is necessary to make the room more comfortable in 
most areas. Any contractor will be accustomed to compacting gravel and applying 
a polyethylene vapor barrier course. In areas that regularly experience 
high humidity, the outside walls of the block or concrete should be treated with a 
colorless type of protective coating material which is readily available at building 
supply stores. In areas of very low humidify, dampproofing might be omitted. 


VENTILATION 

Ventilation is obtained by natural convection. Air will enter the doorway and be 
exhausted through the holes at the ceiling. If a roof exhaust ventilation system is 
desired, the following manufacturers make units that will meet the requirements: 

The G.C. Breidert Co. V Penn Ventilator Co. V 

13690 Vaughn St. Eleventh St. & Allegheny Ave. 

San Fernando, California 91341 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19140 

*/The listing of names of specific manufacturers of equipment does not denote a 
preference for their products. 


OPTIONS 

To accommodate additional persons, increase the shelter length 2 ' -6" for each two 
shelter spaces. Do not increase the 8‘ -0" width. 

Lighting and receptacles may be installed with electric service obtained from a separate 
residence circuit. A branch circuit breaker should be installed inside the shelter. 
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MATERIALS LIST 


Item 


Concrete: 

footings 

floor 

ceiling 

Total: 


Steel Reinforcing: 

footings (3^ deformed bars) 
ceiling (3^ deformed bars) 
walls (4^ deformed bars for hurricane, 

tornado, or earthquake resistance) 

app 
T otaI: 


tie wire 
Masonry: 

8" X 8" X 16" hollow concrete blocks 
12" X 8" X 16" hollow concrete blocks 
8" X 8" X 16" solid concrete blocks 
sand (to fill cores) 

Mortar: 

sand 

Portland cement 


Lumber: ("construction"grade) 

2" X 4" X 8'-0" roof rafters 
1" X 6" ridge 

2" X 4" X 12'-0" ceiling joists 

4" X 6" X 8'-0" beam 

2" X 4" bearing plate 

4'-0" X 8'-0" X 3/8" "plyscord" sheathing 

4'-0" X 8'-0" X 3/8" "plyshield" soffit & ceiling 

1" X 4" X 3/4" 

1" X 6" X 3/4" 

3/4" -1/4 6: 

2'-8" X 6‘-6" X 1 3/8" solid core wood door 
2'-8" X 6'-6" X 5. 1/2" wood jamb 


Quantity 


4.5 cu. yd. 
2.3 cu . yd. 
3 .4 cu ■ yd. 
10 .2 cu . yd. 


198 lin. ft. 
257 lin. ft. 


• 300 lin. ft. 
755 lin. ft. 

100 lin. ft. 


800 

430 

75 

12-1/2 yd. 


1-1/2 yd. 
9 bags 
2 bags 


32 pcs. 

26 lin. ft. 

5 pcs. 

1 pc. 

36 lin. ft. 
1 3 sheets 

6 sheets 
48 lin. ft. 
84 lin. ft. 
24 lin. f t. 

1 

1 
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Miscel laneous: 

15# roofing felt 
210# asphalt shingles 
1/2"4 X 8" anchor bolts 
1/2"4> X 14" anchor bolts 
copper screen 

6" X 6" - #10 X #10 wire mesh 
polyethylene vapor barrier (4 mil) 
gravel fill 
4" butts w/screws 
lockset 

16d common nails 
8d common nails 
6d common nails 
8d casing nails 
exterior paint, primer 
exterior paint, 2 coats 
interior paint, primer 
interior paint, 2 coats 


4 1/2 squares 

4 1/2 squares 
12 

2 

20 sq. ft. 

200 sq. ft. 

200 sq . ft. 

2 1/2 yds. 

3 
1 

25 lb. 

20 lb. 

10 lb. 

5 lb. 

5 gal. 

6 gal. 

4 gal. 

5 gal. 


Distribu tion: 

DCPA Regions and Staff College 

State & Local Civil Preparedness Directors 
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fallout protection for homes with basements 






fallout protection for homes with basements 

(fully belowground) 



PLACING MORE THAN 12 INCHES OF EARTH ON FLOOR OR 
ROOF WITHOUT PROVIDING ADDITIONAL SHORING MAY C, 







fallout protection in school buildings 










fallout protection for homes without basements 



OUT OF THE TRENCH, IT WOULD PROBABLY BE WELL TO 
STRETCH A SHEET OF POLYETHYLENE FROM THE ROOF 
TO THE OUTER EDGE OF THE DIRT PILE. THIS WOULD 
HELP TO ASSURE RAINWATER NOT ENTERING THE 
SHELTER TUNNEL. 




fallout protection in churches 







fallout protection in typical downtown 
row-type buildings 











mines, caves and tunnels 



ANY MINES CONTAINING DANGEROUS GASES, HARMFUL BACTERIA, OR EXTENSIVE WETNESS, SHOULD NOT BE USED. 
ALTHOUGH CAVES AND TUNNELS CONSTITUTE ONLY A SMALL PERCENTAGE OF THE AVAILABLE UNDERGROUND SPACE, 
THEY TOO SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN THE PLANNING WHERE AVAILABLE AND THE SPACE IS NEEDED. 




These are 












EXPEDIENT FALLOUT SHELTER 





EXPEDIENT FALLOUT SHELTER 

TILT- UP DOORS AND EARTH 









EXPEDIENT FALLOUT SHELTER 

ABOVE-GROUND DOOR-COVERED SHELTER TOOLS AND MATER 








EXPEDIENT FALLOUT SHELTER 






EXPEDIENT FALLOUT SHELTER 

ABOVE-GROUND RIDGE-POLE 










EXPEDIENT FALLOUT SHELTER 

DOOR-COVERED TRENCH SHELTER 









EXPEDIENT FALLOUT SHELTER 







EMERGENCY LAMP 






EXPEDIENT UPGRADING FALLOUT PROTECTION 

typical two story elementary school without basement 
- upgraded to obtain a protection factor of 40 









typical one story elementary school without basement 
- upgraded to obtain a protection factor of 40 
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This publication was prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture with cooperation by the Office of Civil Defense, 
U.S. Department of Defense. 


The Office of Civil Defense recommends two methods of home 
food storage for emergencies: 

1. Increase your regular food supply so there will always lx; 
a 2-week supply of food for your family in your home. Replace 
food as it is used. 

2. Store and maintain in your fallout shelter or home a 
special 2-week stockpile of survival foods. Choose foods that 
will keep for months without refrigeration, require little or no 
cooking, and yet will provide a reasonably well-balanced 
family diet. 

Decide which type of food reserve best meets your own situa¬ 
tion. In some cases, a combination of these two methods may 
be desirable. The important thing is that you have enough 
food in your home or shelter to last until it is safe and possible 
to get more food. 


CONTENTS 
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Storing and replacing foods_ 6 

Equipment for cooking and serving_ 10 

Water_ 10 

Safe sources of water for storage_ 11 
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For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 20402 —Price 10 cents 
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'HHIP^qT 


An attack on the United States 
with nuclear weapons would make 
it necessary for many survivors to 
rely on their own food and water 
reserves—for up to 2 weeks fol¬ 
lowing attack. 

A nuclear explosion can blanket 
an area many miles from the target 
area with dangerous radioactive 
fallout. If you and your family 
survive the explosion, you may have 
difficulty obtaining food and water 
from regular sources without over¬ 
exposure to fallout radiation. Es¬ 
sential services, such as gas, electric¬ 
ity, and water, may be disrupted. 

Safeguard your family's survival 
by planning your food-and-water 


stockpile now. Start building it 
up in your home or fallout shelter. 
Maintain it. 

Individuals and families are re¬ 
sponsible for maintaining person¬ 
al stocks of food and water in 
their homes or shelters sufficient 
to meet their needs until other 
supplies are available. The 
stocks should be sufficient for at 
least 2 weeks following attack. 

As soon as possible after attack— 
if there is one—local authorities 
will inform you of safe sources of 
food and water. 

Stored food and water can also 
be useful in many peacetime emer¬ 
gencies. 


FOOD 


Every family should either build 
up and keep a 2-week supply of 
regular food in the home at all times 
or assemble and maintain a special 
2-week stockpile of survival foods 
in the fallout shelter or home. 

Survival foods may vary from a 
single cracker-type food, such as rye 
or wheat ^wafers or specially pre¬ 
pared biscuits, to a fairly complete 
assortment of familiar foods. 

Stockpile foods should be in cans, 
jars, or sealed paper or plastic con¬ 
tainers. Select foods that will last 
for months without refrigeration 


and can be eaten with little or no 
cooking. 

Take into consideration the needs 
and preferences of family members, 
storage space, and ability to rotate 
the stored foods in family meals. 
Famil iar foods are likely to be more 
acceptable in times of stress. 

Kinds of food familiar to the 
family and suitable to store for 
emergency use are shown in table 1. 
Amounts suggested will supply the 
calories needed by one adult for 
2 weeks. If your family consists of 
four adults, store four times the 
amount suggested in table 1. Teen- 
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pounds, Canned juices: 4 to 6 ounces, single strength, 

canned). Canned fruit and vegetables: 4 ounces. 

Dried fruit: IK ounces. 




. Cereals and baked goods. 3 to 4 servings.. _ 42 to 56 servings Amounts suggested for one serving of each food 

(5 to 7 are as follows (selection depends on extent of 

pounds). cooking possible): 

Cereal: Ready-to-eat puffed: % ounce. 
Ready-to-eat flaked: % ounce. Other 
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agers are likely to need more than 
the amount in the table; younger 
children need less. 

By including, each day, foods 
from the eight groups listed, mem¬ 
bers of your family can have a 
reasonably nutritious diet. 

If necessary, include special binds 
of milk and strained, chopped, or 
other specially prepared foods re¬ 
quired for infants, toddlers, elderly 
persons, and others on limited diets. 

Whenever possible, choose cans 
and jars in sizes that will fill your 
family’s needs for only one meal. 
This is especially desirable for 
meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
evaporated milk, and other foods 
that deteriorate rapidly after a con¬ 
tainer is opened. 

If your home food freezer is lo¬ 
cated in your basement or where you 
would have safe access to it after 
attack, you might count foods in it 
as some of your reserve supply. 

Food spoilage in a well-filled, 
well-insulated home freezer does 
not begin until several days after 
power goes off. Food in large freez¬ 
ers will keep longer than food in 
small freezers. Once the freezer has 
been opened foods should be used as 
promptly as possible. 

Sample Meal Plans 

Sample meal plans are presented 
on pages 8 and 9. These plans 
suggest the kinds of meals you could 
serve from the foods shown in the 
table on pages 4 and 5. 

Half of the meals fit a situation 
where there are no cooking facili¬ 
ties. The other meals require facili¬ 
ties for heating water or food but 
not for any extended cooking. 
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If you have provided a -miHcieni 
variety of canned foods in your re 
serve supply, it is possible to have 
reasonably well-balanced meals. 
However, because of limbed space 
and in order to use fewer didc-^ it 
may be more practical to serve, 
fewer foods at a meal and make the 
servings more generous. 

Storing and Replacing 
Foods 

If you have prepared a fallout 
shelter, keep your reserve food sup¬ 
ply there. If you have no shelter, 
keep it in that part of your base¬ 
ment where you will be safest in 
case of attack. 

In homes without basements and 
in apartments, your food stockpile 
would probably be stored in the 
kitchen or in a storage closet. 

To maintain the eating quality 
of your reserve food supply, keep 
foods in cans or jars in a dry place, 
where the temperature is fairly 
cool—preferably not above 70° F. 
and not below freezing. 

Protect food in paper boxes from 
rodents and insects by storing boxes 
in tightly closed cans or other metal 
containers; leave the foods in their 
original boxes. Keeping these 
foods in metal containers also ex¬ 
tends the length of time they can be 
stored. 



Eating quality was the first con¬ 
sideration in setting the maximum 
replacement periods given on this 
page. Many food items will be 
acceptable for a much longer period 
if' storage temperatures do not 
usually exceed 70° F. Most of the 
foods suggested in table 1 would be 
safe to use after longer storage 
periods. 

It is a good idea to draw regularly 
on the food stockpile so that foods 
are used while they are still of good 
eating quality. As food items are 
used, replace them in the stockpile 
with fresh supplies. When you put 
in fresh supplies, put them at the 
back of the stockpile; keep older 
supplies in front. 

Here are suggested replacement 
periods for the kinds of food listed 
in table 1: 

Use within 6 months : 

Evaporated milk 
Dried fruit, in metal container 
Dry crisp crackers, in metal con¬ 
tainer 

Use within 1 year: 

Nonfat dry or whole dry milk, in 
metal container 
Canned meat, poultry, fish 
Mixtures of meat, vegetables, and 
cereal products, in sealed cans or 
jars 

Canned condensed meat-and-vegeta- 
ble soups 


Use within 1 year:—Continued 

Dehydrated soups, in metal container 
Canned fruits, fruit juices, and vege¬ 
tables 
Cereal: 

Beady-to-eat cereals, in metal con¬ 
tainer 

Uncooked cereal (quick-cooking or 
instant), in metal container 
Hydrogenated fats, vegetable oils 
Sweets and nuts : 

Hard candy 
Nuts, canned 
Instant puddings 
Miscellaneous: 

Coffee, tea, cocoa (instant) 

Dry cream products (instant) 
Bouillon products 
Flavored beverage products 
Flavoring extracts 
Soda, baking powder 
May be stored indefinitely : 

Sugar 

Salt 

You may want to label cans and 
containers with the date of purchase 
and the approximate date when the 
particular item should be re¬ 
placed by a new supply. Sug¬ 
gested charts for keeping a record 
of your family food reserves are 
given on pages 13,14, and 15 of this 
bulletin. 

Canned foods are generally safe 
to eat as long as the seal of the can 
is not broken. Food spoilage may 
have occurred if a can has bulging 
ends, is leaking, or if, when the can 
is opened, there is spurting liquid, 
off-odor, or mold on the food. 

When food in glass containers be¬ 
comes spoiled, the cover may bulge, 
or the container may show leakage 
of the food through the broken seal. 
Gas bubbles, cloudiness, and films 
of growth that can be seen through 
the glass may indicate bacterial 
growth. 


SAMPLE MEAL PLANS: No Cooking Facilities 









SAMPLE MEAL PLANS: Limited Cooking Facilities 
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If the seal has broken on jars of 
baby food, the “safety button' 5 in 
the center of the lid will be pushed 
upward instead of drawn down¬ 
ward. 

Food from containers showing 
any signs of food spoilage should be 
discarded immediately without 
tasting. 

Equipment for Cooking 
and Serving 

You need to have ready certain 
equipment for emergency cooking 
and serving. 

A suggested list includes: a small, 
compact cooking unit, such as the 
ones used by campers; one or two 
cooking pans; disposable knives, 
forks, and spoons; paper plates, 
towels, cups, and napkins; can and 
bottle openers; nursing bottles and 
nipples if there is a baby in the 
family; measuring cup; medicine 



dropper for measuring water puri 
tier; matches; and a pocket knife, 

dishes, cups, forks, knives, and 
spoons, you may want to use them 
instead of disposable r a ,< , 

They would probably take less 
space to store, but water for wash¬ 
ing them might not be available 
after an attack. 

If disposable serving dishes and 
eating utensils are used, each fam¬ 
ily will need to estimate the num¬ 
ber required for a 2 weeks 5 period. 

Store your emergency cooking 
and serving equipment with your 
reserve food supply or near it. 


WATER 


You and your family can get 
along for quite a while without 
food, but only for a short time 
without water. Store a 2 weeks' 
supply of water for each member of 
your family NOW. 

Allow at least one-half gallon of 
water per person each day, or 7 
gallons for a 2 weeks’ period, for 
drinking purposes in moderate 
weather. Extra water should be 
stored where temperatures are 
above the comfort zone. 

If a family member needs more 
than the minimum amount of water 
specified because of chronic illness 


or other condition, be sure to con¬ 
sider his needs in planning your 
supply of w r ater. 

Some of the need for liquids can 
be met by storing large quantities 
of fruit juice and soft drinks. 

If you want to have water avail¬ 
able for bathing, brushing teeth, 
and dishwashing, it should be of the 
same quality as water stored for 
drinking, and must be stored in ad¬ 
dition to the amount mentioned 
above. Another 7 gallons of water 
is recommended for such purposes. 

Some of your water requirements 
could be met by making use of the 
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water in home hot-water tanks and 
toilet tanks. 

At the time of attack, water in 
these tanks would be safe to use. 
Know the location of your main 
incoming water valve so you can 
shut it off if directed by local health 
authorities, to prevent the entrance 
of contaminated water. As a safety 
measure the valve on the gasline 
to your hot-water heater should be 
turned off also. 

Water from a hot-water tank can 
be obtained by opening the drain 
cock at the bottom of the tank. 
To get a free flow of water with 
the watere inlet valve turned off, 
you may need to vent the tank by 
turning on a faucet somewhere on 
the waterline. Some hot-water 
tanks are automatically vented. 

Safe Sources of Water for 
Storage 

It is of the utmost importance 
that water stored for emergency use 
be clean. Any water that has been 
tested and approved by health au¬ 
thorities would be safe to store. 



If there is any question about the 
safety or cleanliness of the water 
you intend to store or if it has not 
been tested and approved by health 
authorities, it must be purified be¬ 
fore it is stored. 

How to Purify Water 

Boiling .—The safest method of 
purifying water is to boil it vigor¬ 
ously for 1 to 3 minutes to destroy 
bacteria that might be present. 
Boiling, however, does not destroy 
radioactivity. To improve the taste 
of the w^ater after it has been boiled, 
pour the boiled water from one 
clean container to another several 
times. 

Easy bleach method.— Any 

household bleach solution that con¬ 
tains hypochlorite, a chlorine com¬ 
pound, as its only active ingredient 
will purify water easily and in¬ 
expensively. 

Bleach solutions with 5.25 per¬ 
cent of sodium hypochlorite are 
most common. They are available 
in grocery stores. Add the bleach 
solution to the water in any clean 
container in which it can be thor¬ 
oughly mixed by stirring or shak¬ 
ing. The following table shows the 
proper amount of a 5.25-percent 
solution to add to water. 


Amount of 
water 

Amount of solution 
to add to— 

Clear 

water 

Cloudy 

water 

1 quart 

2 drops. 

4 drops. 

gallon). 



1 gallon__ 

8 drops. 

16 drops. 

5 gallons.._ 

B2 tea¬ 

1 tea¬ 


spoon. 

spoon. 
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Add the chlorine solution to the 
water and stir, then let the mixture 
stand for 30 minutes. After this 
length of time the water should 
still have a distinct taste or smell of 
chlorine. If this taste or smell is 
not present, add another dose of the 
solution to the water and let the 
water stand another 15 minutes. 
The taste or smell of chlorine in 
water thus treated is a sign of 
safety. If you cannot detect chlo¬ 
rine in the water you are trying to 
purify by this method, do not store 
it. The chlorine solution may have 
weakened through age or for some 
other reason. 

Iodine or tablet purification.— 
If you have ordinary household 2- 
percent tincture of iodine in your 
home medicine chest, you can use it 
to purify small quantities of water. 
Add 3 drops of tincture of iodine to 
each quart of clear water, 6 drops to 
each quart of cloudy water. For a 
gallon, add 12 drops for clear Water, 
24 drops for cloudy water. Stir 
thoroughly. 

Water-purification tablets that 
release chlorine or iodine can be 
used safely to purify water. They 
are inexpensive and can be bought 
at most sporting goods stores and 
some drugstores. 

If you use water-purification tab¬ 
lets, follow the directions on the 
package. Usually 1 tablet is suf¬ 
ficient for 1 quart of water; double 
the dosage if the water is cloudy. 

Storing Water Reserves 

Store your water reserves in thor¬ 
oughly washed, clean containers, 
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preferably of heavy plastic with 
tight-fitting caps, or in glass jugs or 
bottles with screw tops. Metal con¬ 
tainers tend to give water an un¬ 
pleasant taste. 

You may want to buy 5-gallon 

containers of rigid plastic or glass 
for water storage. The plastic con¬ 
tainers have the advantage of being 
shatterproof and lighter in weight 

than glass jugs. 

Pack glass containers tightly 

against damage or shock. Put 
newspapers, excelsior, «r other 
packing material between the con¬ 
tainers to keep them from coming 
in contact with one another. 

Clean water stored in this way 
should remain palatable for an in¬ 
definite period. It is advisable to 
check the containers every few 
months for leaks. At the same time 
check the water for cloudiness or 
other undesirable appearance or un¬ 
desirable taste. If undesirable ap¬ 
pearances or tastes have developed, 
the water should be changed. 


WARNING 

Water that has been con¬ 
taminated by radioactive ma¬ 
terial should not be used unless 
no alternate supply is avail¬ 
able. The danger from water 
contaminated in this way is 
greatest immediately after 
fallout deposition. Infants 
and children are more at risk 
from such water than are 
adults. 

Water from springs and 
covered wells could be used. 



Kind of food A.nount stored Date purchased Suggested replace 
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FURTHER INFORMATION ... 

In Time of Emergency: A Citizen?8 Handbook on . Nu¬ 

clear Attach . . . Natural Disasters H-14, March I 
This handbook, prepared by the Office of Civil Defenses l > 
Department of Defense, contains comprehensive informal ion 
on the effects of nuclear weapons and natural disasters, and 
how people can protect themselves. Descriptions of home fall 
out shelters and methods of improvising shelter are included. 
You can obtain copies from your State or local civil defense 
office. 

Civil Defense. MP 54, May 1970. This publication, pn> 
pared by the Office of Civil Defense, U.S. Department of I H 
fense, briefly describes the nationwide civil defense program, 
and also presents personal-preparedness information. You 
can obtain copies from your State or local civil defense office. 

Defense Against Radioactive Fallout on the Farm. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 2107. Presents easily understood information on the 
effects of radioactive fallout on the farm. Includes recom¬ 
mendations for the protection of the farm family, for livestock, 
and for land and crops. Further information on radioactive 
fallout may be obtained from your county agricultural agent 
or from U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 


The following motion pictures on defense and radioactive 
fallout are available: 

Fallout and Agriculture. (USDA, 16 mm., sound, color, 
23 minutes.) 

The Safest Place. (USDA, 16 mm., sound, color, 1314 
minutes.) 

These films may be borrowed from the film library of your 
State land-grant college. For the address of the land-grant 
college in your State, write to Motion Picture Service, Office 
of Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 

About Fallout. (OCD, 16 mm., sound, color, 24 minutes.) 

This may be boirowed from your Army Audio-Visual Com¬ 
munication Center (formerly Army Film and Equipment 
Exchange). 
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PREPARE! 


e that all locks are secure. Store 


Here are some things you can do that will better prepare you and 

your family to survive and recover if a nuclear attack should occur. 

• Check the map on page to see if you live in the risk area. 

• Go over the checklist of things to take with you. If you will need a 
prescription medicine or special food, check to see if you have an 
ample supply. 

• Collect all of your valuable papers and put them in one place, 
preferably wrapped in plastic in a metal container (tool box, 
fishing tackle box, etc.) 



SURVIVAL SUPPLIES 


CLOTHING AND BEDDING 

□ * work gloves 

□ » cterwear (depending on 


FOOD AND UTENSILS 


thermos jug or plastic bottles 


plastic or paper plates, c 
plastic and paper bags 


PERSONAL, SAFETY, 
SANITATION, AND MEDICAL 
SUPPLIES 


' flashlight, e; 




toothbrush & toothpaste 
shaving articles 
sanitary napkins 

' towels and washcloths 


BABY SUPPLIES 


IMPORTANT PAPERS 


Social Security care 
deeds 

insurance policies 
stocks and bonds 


is to take if you use Public Transportation 


FIREARMS—(Guns of any kind) 
NARCOTICS 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
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HOW TO KEEP INFORMED 


HOW TO GET THERE 


ten to the radio for information and advice from National, State^ 
i local officials. You will be told when you should return home DO 
IT RETURN HOME BEFORE YOU ARE ADVISED TO DO SO. It is 
possible to predict how long you wili have to stay in the reception 
sa.lt could be only for a few days or could last for a week or more. 


pn the air to provide emergency information. All other 
is will stop broadcasting. Those emergency stations re- 
he air will provide you with information and instructions 


If you have a car, truck, camper, or recreation vehicle, drive it to 
your designated reception area, using the route shown on the 
Evacuation Route Map. Remember that several days should be 
available for relocating all those living in the risk area. Take the time 


equally distributed among the reception counties so that there will 
be adequate food and lodging for you and your family. If you use a 
route not assigned to you, you may find the reception area you have 
chosen is filled, and there is no room or accommodations for you. 
Follow the evacuation route to the reception county as indicated. 
Wherever possible, police officers will be on duty to advise and 
direct you. Obey all instructions by law enforcement officers. 


t caught in a traffic jam, turn off your engine, 
our car, listen for official instructions, and be patient. Do 
t of line to find an alternate route. All routes will be 
traffic is stopped for an hour or more, do not leave your 


BUY U ANY°MORE e G 3 ASThAi/yOU WILL NEED. Gas 
short supply and will be needed to provide you with 
essential supplies. But if you run out of gas or have ot 
difficulties, move your car to the side of the road oi 
lanes to allow traffic to continue. Service to stallei 
available during the evacuation period. Leave your he 


The checklist on page includes items you will need for your stay 
in the reception area. It also includes tools needed to construct a 


All items on this list should be included if you are going to use your 
own car for transportation. If you do not have a car and will be using 
public transportation, take only those items which can be carried in 
a suitcase such as those marked with an asterisk on the list given on 


IF YOU DON’T HAVE TRANSPORT... 



IF YOU ARE DISABLED.. 


If you are physically unable to get to for transportation, you 

can make arrangements to be picked up and be transported to your 
reception area. Call... 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 









FACTS ABOUT A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION 








HOW TO PROTECT AGAINST FALLOUT 


Radiation loses its strength: 

• With the passage of time 

• As it passes through materials 

• As the distance from the particle is increased 

The best protection is to surround yourself with heavy materials. A 
fallout shelter will give you this kind of protection. 

A fallout shelter does not need to be a special type of 
building. Any building will provide some level of protection. If the 
walls and roof are thick or heavy enough to absorb many of the rays 
given off by the particles outside, then better protection can be ob¬ 
tained. Even caves and mines can provide protection. 

The key fact to remember is the farther you are from radioactive 


WHO WILL NEED FALLOUT 
PROTECTION 


There is no way of predicting in advance where or how soon fallout 
will settle to the ground. This depends on the weather and on the 
direction and speed of the winds. 

Areas close to a nuclear explosion might receive fallout within 20 or 
30 minutes. Depending on the winds, it may take 5 to 10 hours for 
particles to drift down on communities 100 miles or more from the 

The heavier particles giving off the most intense radiation will fall 

radiation high in the atmosphere. The first 24 hours after the fallout 
begins to settle are the most dangerous. The radiation from the par¬ 
ticles loses its strength over time. The longer you are in a shelter, 
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Check to see if you live in the 
RISK AREA I I 
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RADIOACTIVE 

FALLOUT 


FARMERS' BULLETIN NO. 2107 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PROTECT YOURSELF AND FAMILY FIRST 


If we were attacked with nuclear weapons, you, the American fanner, 
would be depended on to supply the food and fiber needed to keep de- 
economy going. One of the problems you might face is radioactive falioui 

In the event of enemy attack, first provide for you r own safety and that 
of your family and neighbors. Then take care of your livestock, your crop,, 
and your land. 

Your best protection from fallout is a fjjftciaily constructed shelter or a j 
tection area in an existing building. If fallout occurs and you have not v«-i 
built a shelter, go to the safest place you have—such as a cyclone cellar, a 
root cellar, or & corner of your basement. To increase the protection of vour 
basement, shield doors and windows with concrete blocks, bricks, or sandbars. 
If f<oo-||d not have an underground refuge, at least stay indoors. 

Designs of five types of inexpensive family fallout sheli£*s~w6ne- of them a 
'‘do-it-yourself” type—are presented in a, publication on family fallout shelters 
available from your locai civil defense office or the Office of Civil Defense, 
Washington, D.C., 20310. 

Local civil defense authorities will make ey&j effort to let you know wlim 
it is safe to come out of shelter. Emergency information will be disseminated 
to the public in every possible way, including radio and television. 

The recommendations in this bulletin afti those of scientists, engineers, puhli.r 
health officials, civil defense authorities, and other specialists. Study of 1 
effect of radioactive fallout on agriculture is a continuing project. Some of 
the recommendations in this bulletin may have to be changed in the light 
future research. 
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DEFENSE AGAINST, 

J ON THE FARM 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Most Americans know about the de- 
s|tuctivc power of nuclear weapons. 
The explosive power of the atomic 
bombs used in World War II was 
equivalent to about 20,000 tons of: 
TNT. Sifips then, bombs: jsfve been 
developed that liavfc- fkplcsive power 
equivafWft to millions of tons of TNT. 

An enei)'iy attack with a fttrelear 
weapon could cause radioactive con¬ 
tamination many miles downwind 
from the target area. Radioactive ma¬ 
terial produced by -the bomb would 
give off destructive fays and particles 
that could injure—or kiCk—human 
beings and animals, and could make 
.farmlands and oops dangerous to use. 
This material, wilen it falls to the earth, 
is called radioactive fallout. 

Fallout could Settle anywhere- -overt 
in the most remote parts of the coun¬ 
try. If largd industrial renters or mis¬ 
sile sites v. end bombed with nuclear 
weapb&s,; it is likely that small towns 
and rural iateas in the downwind path 
would be endangered. 

if a massive nuclear attack were to 
occur, a high percentage of our farm¬ 
land could receive rally fallout. Early 
fallout consists of hetovfy particles that 
are deposited within 24 hours after a 
nuclear explosion' and usually within 
a few hundred miles from the explo¬ 
sion ; the extent of its spread depends 
on the winds. Any part of the country 
could d i \ i ngyatmii arts of de¬ 


layed fallout. Delayed fallout is far 
less serious than early fallout in that 
it is not a threat to national survival 
and shelters are not required because 
of it. Delayed fallout consists of the 
smaller particles that remain sus¬ 
pended in the upper atmosphere for 
months or even years and are carried 
by high-altitude winds to all parts of 
the earth. 

After ’nuclear attack, fallout, if 
significant, would be visible, espe¬ 
cially on polished or smooth surfaces, 
but the radiation from its active ele¬ 
ments could be detected accurately only 
by special instruments;. Because of 
this, your Coven,ment is preparing 
means of warning you if your land and 
home lie within the path of harmful 
radioactive contamination. 

You can defend yourself against fall- 
ouft-mn your farm and in your home. 
The following questions and answers 
will help you to understand the nature 
of fallout, and, in the event of enemy 
attack, will help you to protect your¬ 
self from it. 

What is radioactivity? 

It is a process whereby radioactive 
elements disintegrate and, in so doing, 
release powerful electromagnetic rays 
like X-rays, or eject small, invisible par¬ 
ticles of matter. 

Radiation is nothing new. All liv¬ 
ing tilings are constantly exposed to 





small amounts ol radiation. We 
breathe and eat radioactive materials 
that occur naturally In the soil, water 
and air. We also are exposed to radia¬ 
tion when we have X-ray examinations. 
But explosions of nuclear bombs pro¬ 
duce large amounts of radioactive ele¬ 
ments that can affect the health of 
human beings and animals. 

What happens when a nuclear bomb 

explodes? 

The explosion produces blast, heat, 
initial radiation, and residual radiation. 
The first three occur almost instan¬ 
taneously with the explosion, and are 
destructive in the target area and for 
sorifer miles around. The fourth—'te- 
sidual radiation, which comes mostly 
from fallout—has a delayed and longer 
effect, and may be dangerous over a 
much larger area. 

What is fallout ? 

Fallout is radioactive material pro¬ 
duced by a nuclear explosion; this ma¬ 
terial falls to earth from the upper air. 
When a bomb explodes dosd'tp An 
earth, large quantities of pulverized soil 
are drawn up into the ascending cloud 
and may be carried to heights .c*f 15 
miles or more. After mixing with the 
highly radioactive residue material of 
the bomb, the finely divided soil falls 
back to earth and produces radioactive 
contamination. 


Large particles of this mater 
close to the point of the exp 
Small particles fall more slow! 

scend. Significant amounts ol 
do not arrive outside the bins 
earlier than about one-haif liou 
an explosion. Fallout of majc 
tern will have been deposited % 
day after the explosion and may 
several hundred miles downwii 
may eventually blanket thousa 
square miles if the bomb was id# 
the winds areyfripng. 

Why is fallout dangerous? 


If an adds ■< highly contamh 
fallout, radiation may be a t 



ildifigs, yards, and ficid\ , 


of time. Generally, food and vS 
not difficult to decohtgiuinate, i 
buildings or paved areas. Yar 
fields may be very difficult. 

Some,-of the rtjys can pen no¬ 
body and cause serious vy * 
age. Other rays cannot pc 
deeply, but cant ea-tee -skin d 
similar to a deep burn if. in ih 
period after detonation, radf 
fallout is deposited in sigf 
amounts on the bare skin and a 
to remain there. 

All radioactive chemical el 
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A nuclear explosion produces blast, heat, and initial and residual rad 
residual radiation comes mostly from fallout. 
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Larne quantities of pulverized soil are drawn up into the ascending cloud and 
may be carried to heights of 15 miles or more. 


(radioisotopes) in fallout, especially 
radioactive strontium and radioactive 
iodine, will cause internal radiation 
damage if taken into the body in suf¬ 
ficiently large quantities. This hazard 
is not comparable to the hazard from 
external exposure. Effects of internal 
radiation damage probably would not 
be observed until long after exposure. 
For this and other reasons, the danger 
from internal radiation is considered 
to be less serious than from external 
radiation. Also, internal exposure may 
be prevented. 

To understand the nature of fallout, 
you need to know that fallout contains 
a mixture of tefsg-lived and short-lived 
radioactive materials, each of which 
loses activity, or decays, at a specific 
rate. Scientists usually express the de- 
cav i ate in terms of the half-life of the 
material. The half-life is the time re¬ 
quired for the radioactivity of a ma¬ 
terial to reduce' to one-half its initial 
value. 

Strontium 90 is among the most im¬ 
portant of the long-lived group. Io¬ 
dine 131 is an example of an important, 
relatively short-lived radioisotope. 

Chemically, strontium is similar to 
calcium. For example, after it enters 
the body of a dairy cow, a small part 
is secreted in milk, a small part goes 


into the muscles, but most collects in 
the bones. Strontium 90 has a half- 
life of about 28 yeaJff-mt continues to 
lose one-half of its remaining radioac¬ 
tivity during each 28-ycar period that 
passes—and sufficient amounts of it in 
bone can cause bone cancer. As men¬ 
tioned earlier, however, this is less of a 
problem than the danger from external 
exposure. 

Iodine 131 has a half-life of about 8 
days, and therefore is dangerous for a 
much shorter time than radioactive 
strontium. After entering the body, 
some'’radioactive iodine collects in the 
thyroid gland. If too much of it is 
present in the body, it will damage the 
thyroid cells. This is more serious for 
young children, especially babies, since 
then thyroid glands are small and 
therefore a greater percentage of the 
cells would be damaged. Radioactive 
iodine is secreted in the milk of cattle : 
it thus is a particular threat to young 
children drinking milk from cows graz¬ 
ing :,n conunr.inaied pasture during the 
first few weeks following a nuclear 
attack. 

What determines the size of the fall¬ 
out area? 

Fallout can be a serious hazard to 
communities that are many miles be- 
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yond the area affected by the explosion. 
During a 1954 test at the Eniwetok 
Proving Grounds in the Pacific, the 
area of heavy fallout extended about 
140 miles downwind from the point of 
explosion, and was up to 20 miles wide. 

The extent and location of a fallout 
area are determined by-- 

• Size of the fallout particles. 

• Power and design of the bomb. 

• Altitude of the bomb burst. 

• Atmospheric conditions—including 
precipitation and direction and speed 
of winds from the surface up to about 
80,000 feet. 

Because of the variety of factors, fall¬ 
out hazard cannot be estimated accu¬ 
rately in advance. However, the area 
of probable fallout and the speed with 
which fallout will arrive can be esti¬ 
mated. Data for preparing these fore¬ 
casts are released twice daily by the 
U.S. Weather Bureau and are avail¬ 
able to civil defense authorities!^-' 

After a bomb is exploded close to 
the ground, a large radioactive cloud 
rises to a high level in the atmosphere. 
Some particles are blown downwind 
and crosswind, in the area of the tar¬ 
get. Strong winds may spread fallout 
over long distances downwind. 

How long is fallout dangerous? 

The greatest hazard from radiation 
exists during the first few days follow¬ 
ing heavy deposit of fallout. The haz¬ 
ard decreases with the passage of time, 
as radioactivity of materials decays and 
intensity of radiation decreases. 

Particles reaching the ground soon 
after the burst are highly radioactive, 
while those that remain in the air for 
longer periods lose much of their radio¬ 
activity before they settle to earth. 

The total radiation hazard of newly 
formed (fresh) fallout decreases rap¬ 
idly at first because this fallout contains 
many radioisotopes that have short 
half-lives. The radiation hazard de¬ 
creases less rapidly after the shorter- 
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lived elements have lost most of their 
radioactivity. 

The radiation level from any radio¬ 
active material reduces with time. 
How fast this reduction is depends on 
design of the bomb that produced tlx* 
fallout, altitude of detonation, type of 
material in the environment at the 
place of detonation, and whether fall¬ 
out was from two or more bombs deto- 
nated some time apart. None of there, 
things'S;*}! be known accurately in ad 
vance. However, the rate of radiation 
reduction may be approximated by n > 
of the 7:10 rule of thumb: Each 7 - 
fold increase in time after detonation 
gives a 10-fold reduction in radiation 
level. 

You must keep in mind that this 
rule does not refer to intensity of fadu 
tion at a particular place unless tlx 
radioactive material has been undis¬ 
turbed during the time being con 
sidered. The 7:10 rule of thmnh 
must not be applied in a particular 
place until all fallout has settled. For 
example, fallout deposition that began 
at 3 hours after detonation might noi 
be completed until 3 hours later, so the 
rule should not be used until 6 hour*: 
after detonation. 

How can I protect my family and 

myself from radiation? 

You can limit exposure by staying in 
an adequate shelter. Three or more 
feet of packed earth or concrete pro¬ 
vide; excellent shielding from radiation 
An ordinary frame house will give some 
protection—a masonry house even 
more. Appreciable protection would 
be provided in a basement brio 
ground level. For assurance of ade¬ 
quate protection, however, a speeialh. 
prepared fallout shelter is required. 

How will I know if fallout is coming? 

Certain radio stations have been :m 
thorized to operate during a national 
emergency. If an enemy attacks, these 
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To protect your family, build a fallout 
shelter. 

stations will broadcast official informa¬ 
tion and instructions. Local or county 
civil defense officials can tefl you w'hat 
stations in your area have been au- 
thoi i7ed to make emergency broadcasts. 
If you are not within range, of a sta¬ 
tion authorized to make such broad¬ 
casts, follow whate#i|f preattack in- 

PROTECTING 

How will fallout affect unprotected 
livestock—that is, animals in 
fields, pastures, and other open 
areas? 

Fallout may be dangerous to cattle, 
sheep, Jspa'ses, pigs, and other livestock 
as well as to human beings. Radio¬ 
active materials in fresh fallout can 
COh§j^,nina;tg the immediate environ¬ 
ment and give off rays that can pene¬ 
trate deep into the body. This is the 
major soiifee pf danger for livestock. 
Animals can also suffer skin burns if 
fallout settles in the coat. Skin burns 
could produce considerable discomfort, 
but would not endanger the lives of the 

Animals are about as;|#fisitive to ra¬ 
diation damage as human beings; to 
survive, animals need the same protec¬ 
tion as human beings. 

When livestock must fptasfb on fall¬ 
out-contaminated pasture, supplemen¬ 
tal feeding front noncontaminaiecl for¬ 
age can materially reduce the daily 
ffoSe of radioactive material the ani- 


structions you receive from your local, 
county, or State officials. 

If a nuclear bomb detonates within 
a hundred miles or so, you will prob¬ 
ably see the flash or hear the blast. 

Later, you will receive instructions 
from local civil defense; authorities. 
You should not wait for such reports 
before taking protective action. They 
probably would not arrive in time. 
Later, the monitors will determine the 
level of the fallout hazard and indi¬ 
cate what further precautions, if any, 
should be taken. {See p. 12 for facts 
about monitoring service.) 

Radiation can be detected and 
measured only with proper instru¬ 
ments. However, after nuclear attack, 
dust clouds or unusual due cot ici •filia¬ 
tions in the atmosphere should be as¬ 
sumed; Jo foe radioactive. 

LIVESTOCK 

inals will <;.*U Stored or stacked hay, 
gftsilage from either silo or trench, and 
stored grain am safe supplemental 
feeds when they are protected trom 
fallcvigt contamination. When no shel- 
3M is available, and when the level of 
radiation is only moderate, or food 
resources are scant, growers should, if 
possible, supply supplemental feeding 
and limit the grazing time. 

When meat and dairy' animals eat 
contaminated feed, some radioactive 
elements are absorbed into their bodies. 
Thus, man’s food supply of animal 
products can become contaminated 
with radioactivity'. 

How will fallout affect sheltered 

livestock? 

Livestock housed in barns and other 
farm buildings during fallout have a 
better chance of surviving effects of 
radiation than those that are not shel¬ 
tered. A reasonably well-built shelter 
reduces intensity of external radiation 
and prevents fallout from settling on 
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the animals’ bodies. It also prevents 
animals from eating contaminated 
feed. 

What is the best way to protect live¬ 
stock from fallout? 

Move them indoors as soon as pos¬ 
sible. If you do not have adequate 
facilities to house all animals, put some 
of them near farm buildings or in a 
small dry lot. Under these conditions 
the amount of space per animal in a 
barn should be reduced to the point 
of overcrowding. The limiting factor 
is ventilation and not space. The ad¬ 
vantage is that the animals tend to 
shield each other enough that more will 
survive under crowded conditions than 
under normal housing. Large, pro¬ 
tected self-feeders and automatic live¬ 
stock waterers can supply uncontami- 
natcd feed and water. 

Areas within movable fences, and 
other small fenced areas that have 
covered feeders or self-feeders, can pro¬ 
vide emergency confinement for farm 
animals after early external radiation 
intensity has decreased through decay. 


Empty trench silos can be converted 
to livestock shelters by constructing a 
roof over the trench and covering it 
with earth. 

Once fallout occurs, you should not 
attempt to protect livestock unless local 
civil defense authorities tell you that 
you will be safe when doing so. 

Get your dairy cattle under cover 
first. (Seep. 7.) 

What water can I give livestock after 
fallout? 

Water from a covered well, tank, or 
cistern, or from a freely running spring, 
is best. River water or pond water is 
less safe, but if necessary it could be 
used after fallout has occurred. In a 
few days it would be safe. If, however, 
it should rain during this time, live¬ 
stock should not be permitted access to 
pond water for an additional few days 
Usually, fallout particles would set 
tie promptly and soluble radioactive 
materials would diffuse in the water, 
reducing the contamination at the sur¬ 
face. If the water was constantly re 
plenished from an uncontam mated 



Livestock housed in barns during fallout have a better chance of surviving effects 
of radiation than those that are not sheltered. 




source, radioactivity would be diluted 
rapidly. 

To prevent contamination from fall¬ 
out, do not add water to covered tanks 
unless the water is from a protected 
well or spring; first use the water orig¬ 
inally present in the tanks. 

Could I use water in an exposed 

pond? 

Water in an exposed pond would be 
contaminated, but usually the level of 
contamination would decrease rapidly. 
Such water could be used for surface 
irrigation. It could also be used to 
wash off farm buildings and unshel¬ 
tered livestock. Obtain drinking water 
for livestock from another source if 
possible. 

What feed can I give livestock after 

fallout? 

To protect feed adequately, cover 
it. Fallout is like dust or dirt ; a cover 
will prevent it from coming in contact 
or mixing with the feed. 

Grain stored in a permanent bin, 
hay in a barn, and ensilage in a covered 
silo are adequately protected. They 
can be used as soon as it is safe to get 
to them following fallout. 

A haystack in an open field can be 
protected with a tarpaulin or similar 
covering. 

If possible, give your livestock feed 
that does not contain fallout material. 
Fallout particles that settle on hay, 
silage, or a stack of feedbags will con¬ 
taminate only the outer parts. You 
can remove the outer layers or bags, 
and use the inside feed that is 
unaffected. 

You will be notified if local civil de¬ 
fense and agricultural authorities who 
measure concentrations of fallout con¬ 
sider the forage growing in your area 
is harmful. However, this advice 
might come too late in heavily con¬ 
taminated areas. As a precautionary 
measure, house the livestock and do not 
let them graze. 



You may have to give cows contami¬ 
nated feed if no other feed is available. 
The milk from these cows should not 
be used by children, but when the cows 
are back on clean feed, the amount of 
radioactive material in their milk will 
progressively diminish. 

What can I do with contaminated 
feed? 

How long feed should be stored de¬ 
pends on the type and concentration of 
the radioactive materials. If you have 
an alternate supply, do not use con¬ 
taminated feed until told by authori¬ 
ties that it is safe to do so; then be sure 
to follow the precautions they may 
recommend. 

Should dairy cows receive special 
treatment? 

Yes. Because radioactive materials 
can be transferred to milk, which will 
be a critical product during an emer¬ 
gency, iju a special effort to protect 
cows from fallout. Remove milking 
cows from pasture and feed them 
stored rations during the period of 
fresh fallout and for several weeks 
after. In this u.if, you will prevent 
iodine 131 from occurring in the milk, 
or reduce it to insignificant levels. 

Give cows preferred shelter and 
clean feed and water. If you can, milk 
them before fallout occurs; you may 
not be able to do so for several days 
afterward. If you have calves on the 
farm turn them in with the cows. This 
will help prevent mastitis and conserve 
all the feed for the cows. Reduce 
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amounts of water and concentrated 
feed to maintenance levels. 

Construction plans are available 
through State extension agricultural 
engineers for a combination dairy bam 
and family fallout shelter. Although 
construction of this type is costly, such 
a facility might be considered for the 
protection of highly valued breeding 
stock. 

The plans are designed in accord¬ 
ance with milk production ordinances. 
They provide for (1) a year-round 
production unit that requires minimum 
change for emergency use, (2) a 
built-in family fallout protection area 
that allows the operator to care for ani¬ 
mals during a fallout emergency, (3) 
all stored feed that is manually acces¬ 
sible to be inside the barn, (4) stored 
hay and straw for use as shielding, (5) 
temporary housing, feed, and water for 
other livestock, (6) an auxiliary gen¬ 
erator for assuring electric power, and 
(7) a water supply inside the bam. 

What measures should be taken to 

protect poultry? 

Measures for protecting poultry are 
the same as those recommended for 
other farm animals. 

Poultry are somewhat more resistant 
to radiation than other farm animals. 
Since most poultry are raised under 


shelter and given feed that has been 
protected or stored, and since poultry 
can be grown rapidly, they are our- nl 
the more dependable sources of I resit 
foods of animal origin that may be 
available following a nuclear attack. 

Hens that eat contaminated feed will 
produce eggs that contain some radio¬ 
active elements. Radioactivity in egg. 
decreases shortly after the hens are re¬ 
moved from the contaminated environ¬ 
ment and given uncontaminated feed 
and water. 

What animal food products are safe 

to market after fallout? 

You will receive specific instructions 
from local civil defense authorities 
based on amount of fallout received 
Do not destroy any animal food prod¬ 
ucts unless spoilage has made llu rn 
inedible. Milk should be safe to use 
if it is from cows that are adequately 
sheltered and protected and are led 
rations of stored and protected Iced 
and water. Milk from a fallout area 
where cows are not adequately pi o 
tected or fed stored feed should not be 
given to children until civil defense 
authorities approve. Milk contain' 
nated with iodine 131 can be processed 
into butter, cheese, and powdered or 
canned milk, and stored for a period of 
time to allow the radioactivity to decay 
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Food animals whose bodies have 
been exposed to external radiation can 
be used for food if they are slaughtered 
before the onset of signs of radiation 
sickness. Also, they can be used after 
they have recovered from the ensuing 
illness. The same rules that govern the 
slaughter of animals sick from any 
cause should be followed. Care must 
be taken to prevent edible parts of the 
carcass from being contaminated by 
radioactive materials contained on the 
hide and in the digestive system. 

What do I do if animals die from 

fallout radiation? 

Some of your animals may be af¬ 
fected so severely by radiation from 
fresh fallout that they will die in a 
few days or weeks after being exposed. 
Do not slaughter any of your livestock 
unless you are told to do so by local 
civil defense authorities or US DA 
county defense boards. (For a de¬ 
scription of the functions of the USDA 
county defense boards, see p. 11.) 


Bury animals that die. These car¬ 
casses usually are not dangerous to sur¬ 
viving people or animals by the time 
it is safe to work outside. 

Is it possible to decontaminate live¬ 
stock and farm buildings that 
have been exposed to fallout? 

If there is fallout on the animals’ 
skins, the radioactive material can be 
washed off with water. It is not neces¬ 
sary to use clean water sources for this 
purpose. Take care to avoid contami¬ 
nation runoff. 

Civil defense authorities or USDA 
county defense boards may advise you 
on decontamination procedures for 
your farm buildings. 

In handling animals, wear coveralls, 
gloves, and boots to prevent contami¬ 
nating yourself. Cleaning or disinfect¬ 
ing buildings will not destroy radioac¬ 
tivity. However, cleaning can be 
useful in moving radioactive materials 
to a place where radiation will be less 
harmful. In cleaning, be careful to 
avoid contaminating yourself. 


PROTECTING LAND AND CROPS 


What are the main consequences of 
heavy concentration of fallout on 
crop and pasture lands? 

• Farm workers may not be able to 
manage and cultivate land safely for 
some time, because of radiation hazard. 

• It may not be advisable to permit 
animals to graze, because of the danger 
of radiation. 

• Fresh fallout would provide surface 
contamination on all plants, resulting 
in potential hazard to human beings 
and animals consuming them. 

• Radiation from fallout deposited on 
the leaves or the ground may damage 
the crop. 

How long would fallout affect culti¬ 
vated and noncultivated lands? 

It would depend on the abundance 


and type of radioactive materials in a 
given area. 

In the event of nuclear attack, radio¬ 
active iodine would be the most critical 
single factor in the contamination of 
milk during the first few weeks. After 
the first 60 days, the principal hazard 
would arise from strontium 89 and 
strontium 90. Strontium 89, however, 
will have virtually disappeared 17 
months after its formation. 

Like other radioactive isotopes of 
fallout, strontium 90 falls on the sur¬ 
face of plants and can be consumed 
with foods and forage. Some of it is 
deposited directly on the soil or washed 
into it, remaining indefinitely—for all 
practical purposes—in the top several 
inches of uncultivated land. 

Because it is chemically similar to 
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calcium, radioactive strontium would 
be absorbed by all plants. Plants grow¬ 
ing in soils deficient in calcium would 
absorb more radioactive strontium 
than those growing in soils abundant 
in calcium, other conditions being 
equal. 

Are there soil treatments for reduc¬ 
ing the fallout hazard on land? 

Yes, but soil treatments should be 
given only after responsible authorities 
have carefully evaluated the situation 
and declared a state of emergency. 
The most effective treatment could be 
costly, and suitable only for intensively 
used land. 

Other methods involve changes in 
generally accepted farm practices. 
Some measures could be simply an im¬ 
provement over local conditions and 
procedures. For example, liming of 
acid soils could reduce the uptake of 
radioactive strontium in crops grown 
on those soils. 

USDA soil scientists in the USDA 
county defense boards will provide 
guidance to farmers in determining 
best utilization of their land following 
nuclear attack. 

Any use of the land must wait until 
external radiation levels are low 
enough for persons to work safely 
outdoors. 

Would fallout permanently affect 

pasture grass and forage crops? 

If fallout is extremely light, the pas¬ 
ture would be usable immediately. It 
is difficult to set an exact external dose 
rate at which it would be safe to return 
the animals to pasture, but if the dose 
for the first week of stay did not exceed 
25 roentgens all animals would survive 
and could be handled with safety. 

If fallout is heavy, external radiation 
would prohibit use of the pasture. A 
heavy deposit of fallout would spread 
short-lived and long-lived radioactive 
particles on the pasture and forage 


crops. Radiation might cause visible 
injury to plants. Some plants might 
die. 

Existing growths of alfalfa and other 
forage crops might not be usable be¬ 
cause of radiation hazard. If a radia¬ 
tion survey should indicate that con¬ 
tamination level is high, existing 
growth should be removed as close to 
the ground as possible and discarded:, 
succeeding growths should be used only 
after examination for radioactivity. 
If the soil is acid, a top-dressing of lime 
would help reduce uptake of radio¬ 
active strontium in succeeding growthr. 

Livestock could be allowed to graze 
on lightly contaminated pasture alter 
a waiting period that varies from one 
to a few weeks, the length of time de¬ 
pending on the degree of contaminu 
tion. 

Once it is safe to work the land, a 
periodic check on pasture and prod¬ 
uce in affected areas would provide 
the best safety guide to their use. 

Would fallout affect my system of 
farming? 

It could. Seriously contaminated 
land may need to lie fallow for as on:- 
as a season. After this, fallout mav 
require a change to nonfood crops or 
to food crops that do not absorb large 
amounts of radioactive materials from 
the soil. Alfalfa, clover, soybeans, and 
leafy vegetables have a greater tend¬ 
ency to absorb long-lived radioactive 
strontium than cereal grains, grasses, 
corn, potatoes, and fruits. Guidance 
on suggested crops to plant will come 
from USDA county defense boards. 

Would fallout reduce economic pro¬ 
ductivity of crop and pasture 
lands? 

Fallout might reduce such produc¬ 
tivity in several ways: (1) Crop and 
soil management could be impeded be 
cause of danger from external radia¬ 
tion; (2) some crops might be killed 
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by contamination; (3) other crops 
might become contaminated to a de¬ 
gree where they would be unmarket¬ 
able; and tM economic value of food 
grown on contaminated land might be 
less than that of other 
crops. 

What are the effects of fallout on 

growing vegetables? 

Growing vegetables that are exposed 
to heavy fallout may become highly 
contaminated. Leaves, pods, and 
fruits that retain fallout material 
should be cleaned before ben is* eaten. 
Washing is probably the most effective 
measure, just as it is the best way to 
clean garden foods that get dirty from 
any other cause. Radiation from 
heavy fallout may affect plant growth. 

Roots and tubers absorb little con¬ 
tamination from fallout before it is 
mixed with the soil. The normal 
cleaning or peeling of underground 
vegetables such as potatoes or carrots 
would be adequate for removing 
fallout. 


What are the effects of fallout on 

fruits? 

If fallout is heavy, ripe fruits may be 
lost because of the personal hazard in¬ 
volved in harvesting them. Fruits that 
Jj it>ft have to be picked immediately 
can be saved. They should be washed 
before they are eaten. 

Would fallout limit use of plants for 

human food? 

It depends on the extent of radio¬ 
activity. 

Leafy vegetables, such as lettuce, 
should not be eaten unless they are 
thoroughly washed, or are known to be 
free of hazardous amounts of radio¬ 
active materials. 

What special precautions should be 

taken for workers in the fields? 

You should remain indoors until 
danger from fallout has diminished 
and you have learned from local of¬ 
ficials that it is all right to work 
outdoors. 


EMERGENCY DEFENSE SERVICES 


By order of the President, the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture has put into effect 
defense services to protect farmers, 
their families, their livestock, and their 
agricultural productivity in event of a 


national emergency. The wide scope 
of these services enables them to func¬ 
tion at all levels—national, State, 
county, and farm. 


County Defense Boards 


In preparing for a national emer¬ 
gency, the farmer may obtain guidance 
and assistance from his USDA county 
defense board. More than 3,000 of 
these boards are operating throughout 
the Nation. The USDA county de¬ 
fense boards receive direction from 
USDA State defense boards. 

A USDA county defense board is 
composed of key USDA representa¬ 
tives in the county. The county office 
manager of the Agricultural Stabiliza¬ 
tion and Conservation Service usually 


serves as chairman. Other board 
members may include representatives 
of the Cooperative Extension Service, 
the Farmers Home Administration, 
and the Soil Conservation Service. 
Representatives of the Forest Service, 
the Agricultural Research Service, and 
the CopstiSH'sr and Marketing Service, 
where available, are also members of 
the board. 

Each USDA county defense board 
is equipped to serve the farmer in 
many ways. In most counties, the 
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board chairman is responsible for food 
production programs. He will see 
that guidance is available in emergency 
farming practices and in conserving 
farm equipment, fuel, and manpower; 
he also will help obtain essential serv¬ 
ices or material. 

The Soil Conservation Service mem¬ 
ber of the board will advise and assist 
in the proper use of land and water; 
and the Farmers Home Administration 
member will help the farmer in credit 
problems that may arise. The county 
extension agent will provide education 
on survival practices and protective 
measures for the farmer, his family, and 
his livestock. 

The board chairman, or one of the 

Radiological 

Radiological monitoring is measure¬ 
ment of the levels of exposure by radia¬ 
tion present in nuclear fallout. Spe¬ 
cial instruments and people trained in 
their use are required for this work. 

Monitoring services would be needed 
in the early period following a nuclear 
attack to determine intensity of radia¬ 
tion on the farm. If this intensity 
were high, monitoring services would 
be needed later to determine when 
farming activities should be resumed. 
Examples of this monitoring service arc 
detection and measurement of radio¬ 
logical contamination of farmlands, 
harvestable crops, forest land, and 
water and protection and handling of 
farm animals. 

State and local governments are 
responsible for establishing comprehen¬ 
sive radiological monitoring systems in 
Inhabited and habitable areas to meas¬ 
ure and report radiation intensities. 
This monitoring provides the basis for 
survival and recovery. USDA is di¬ 
rectly responsible for certain specialized 
monitoring— 

• At major meat and poultry in¬ 
spection installations. 


board members, will advise farmers re¬ 
garding other programs of USDA 
agencies that are not represented on the 
board. This might include, for ex¬ 
ample, assistance in protection of live¬ 
stock and crops against the spread of 
disease or rural fire defense. Gen¬ 
erally, the board chairman is respon¬ 
sible for USDA programs relating to 
food processing, storage, and distri¬ 
bution. 

USDA county defense boards will 
work closely with and support county 
authorities. Farmers can look to their 
local county civil defense officials as 
well as USDA county defense boards 
for guidance in national emergency 
programs. 

Monitoring 

• Of forest lands, agricultural lands, 
and water. 

• Of federally owned stored food. 

One or more USDA monitoring sta¬ 
tions are established in each county in 
the United States. They provide 
capability to perform monitoring as¬ 
signed to USDA, and they will also 
supply part of the radiological infor¬ 
mation needed for planning and di¬ 
recting local survival and recovery 
operations. 

Office of Civil Defense guidance and 
the USDA Radiological Monitoring 
Handbook provide details for the neces¬ 
sary coordinated effort at the county 
level. Simply stated, county civil de¬ 
fense and die USDA county defense 
boards are responsible for joint plan¬ 
ning and postattack advice to the farm 
population on precautions to take to 
minimize radiation exposures asso¬ 
ciated with farm work; county civil de¬ 
fense is responsible for most of the 
monitoring, reporting, and analysis ol 
the data; and the USDA county de¬ 
fense board applies USDA guidance 
adjusted to local conditions in recom¬ 
mending appropriate— 
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• Care or disposition of livestock. 

• Use of agricultural lands and 
water. 

• Use or disposition of agricultural 
commodities. 


If you have a question about the de¬ 
tection of harmful radiation, you 
should contact your local civil defense 
official or the chairman of your USDA 
county defense board. 


Rural Fire Defense 


Disastrous fires could follow a nu¬ 
clear attack. To fight them effective¬ 
ly, a civilian rural fire defense has been 
established under the overall leader¬ 
ship of the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, through its Forest Service. 
This agency is responsible for pre¬ 
emergency and emergency operations 
covering: 

1. Prevention and control of fires in 
rural areas caused by effects of enemy 
attack (in cooperation with State Gov¬ 
ernment and appropriate Federal 
agencies). 

2. Determining damage to National 
Forests and other forested areas result¬ 
ing from enemy attack. 

The USDA program of fire protec¬ 
tion on wild and rural lands provides 
leadership and guidance to the States. 
It involves about 92 percent of the 
Nation’s land area. In carrying out 
this program the Forest Service relies 
heavily on the cooperation of State and 
private agencies and other Federal 
agencies that have rural fire protection 
capability. 

State civil defense organizations will 

MORE POINTERS 

Whaf you can do now . . . 

• Build a family fallout shelter, or 
pick the safest place in or around your 
house and add protection to it. Main¬ 
tain a 2-week emergency supply of food 
and water in or near your shelter or 
protection area. . . . Obtain a disaster 
first aid kit and store it in your protec¬ 
tion area. . . . Obtain a battery radio. 
You may need an outside aerial to get 
adequate reception. Try it and see 


assist local fire-defense agencies in 
planning, organizing, equipping, and 
coordinating fire-defense activities. 

Effectiveness of national and State 
fire-defense organizations depends on 
volunteers. These organizations can 
function more effectively if rural vol¬ 
unteer groups are trained and pre¬ 
pared. Individual preparations serve 
a dual purpose. For example: A fire 
lane around a farm forest or grain field 
protects the owner’s property in peace 
and in time of emergency and also con¬ 
tributes to the local fire-defense effort. 

In the American tradition, it is im¬ 
portant that neighbors be prepared to 
help each other. Every farmer and 
rural resident should know (1) the 
basic rules of fire prevention, and how 
to apply them; (2) how to report fires; 

(3) how to extinguish small fires; and 

(4) how best to assist fire-protection 
organizations. 

If you need fire-defense information, 
consult your State forester or local of¬ 
ficial in charge of rural fire defense, or 
consult the chairman of your county 
defense board. 

ON PROTECTION 

.... Obtain a civil-defense-approved 
radiation-detection instrument. 

• Plan an emergency water supply 
and a sewage disposal method for your 
home protection area. They should 
not depend on electric power since it 
might fail as a result of the attack. 

!f you have a few hours’ 

warning . . . 

• Make arrangements for the safety 
of your family and yourself. 
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• Confine all livestock, preferably 
to buildings, or at least in drylot. 

• Bring feed into buildings, or cover 
it with tarpaulins if it is left outdoors. 

• Store as much water as possible 
for livestock, especially if the water is 
coming from ponds or streams or 
through water mains. Cover wells, 
rainbarrels, and tanks. 

If you have a few months’ warn¬ 
ing . . . 

• Put your silage pits and haystacks 
near buildings and cover them with 
tarpaulins. 

• Keep your well clean and covered. 
Put some rainwater barrels and other 
containers near buildings; fill them reg¬ 
ularly with clean water and keep them 
covered. 

• Store seed and grain in weather¬ 
proof buildings. 

• Stock up on packaged, canned, 
and bottled foods. 

• Have a satisfactory storage space 
for fuel, and maintain an emergency 
supply. 

• Make sure that you have a place 
to confine livestock and poultry, pref¬ 
erably a place that has an overhead 
cover. 

During and after fallout . . . 

Even without specific warning from 
civil defense officials, you can tell if a 
serious fallout hazard exists in your 
area. Serious levels of fallout radia¬ 
tion will not occur without being ac¬ 
companied by visible quantities of 
fallout material. 


• If you can detect no dustlike fall¬ 
out material on smooth surfaces such 
as automobiles, sidewalks, or window 
ledges, you may assume your area has 
been spared. 

• Wash your face and hands and 
brush your clothing if you were out¬ 
side when fallout was being deposited 
or if you go out into a dusty area 
afterwards. 

• Food or water inside a closed area 
in a house or inside a shelter would not 
be contaminated. Uncovered food 
brought in from a contaminated area 
should be cleaned. 

Milk —Should not be used for 
infants if the cattle producing it 
have grazed on contaminated 
pasture or their feed was highly 
contaminated. 

Eggs —All right to use. 

Potatoes and root crops —Nor¬ 
mal cleaning is adequate. 

Green vegetables —Wash care¬ 
fully or remove outer layers if they 
have fallout material on them. 

Peas and beans —Normal clean¬ 
ing is adequate. 

• Wash hands thoroughly before 
you eat. 

• Wear protective clothing—hat, 
coat, boots, gloves—the first few days 
you work outdoors. If you are plowing 
or cultivating dry land, or if you are 
harvesting com, wear a dust filter over 
your nose and mouth; even a handker¬ 
chief will be of some value. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has produced two motion picture films 
on defense and radioactive fallout: 

“Fallout and Agriculture” (16 mm., sound, color, 23 minutes). 

“The Safest Place” (16 mm., sound, color, 12)4 minutes). 

These films are available for loan from the film library of your State land-grant 
college. For the address of the land-grant college in your State, write to Motion 
Picture Service, Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 20250. 
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Tab J 


WORKING IN THE REAL WORLD: MEDIA RELATIONS 


Sooner or later—probably sooner—there will be a telephone call right in the middle of one of 
your most hectic days of crisis relocation planning. It will be one of the local newspaper, radio, or 
television reporters who wants to know "all about this CRP thing we've been hearing about." 

What do you do then? 

Will you drop the ball, clam up or evade his questions, and make an enemy of one of the 
persons in the community who can be your most helpful supporter..or worst adversary? Or will you 
move ahead with confidence and a measure of understanding of what it is that the reporter needs, and 
how you can help him, while helping yourself? 

Whether you like it or not, when you're doing the public business, and particularly when you 
are a lone individual in a community working on a project like CRP which is not the ordinary kind of 
local government activity, you're news. So, you're in the public information business as well as 
planning. 

The most important quality to bring to your side of the dialogue with a reporter is an attitude of 
openness and helpfulness. If you can't or won't provide the reporter with answers to reasonable 
questions, then he will go elsewhere to persons less qualified and knowledgeable to pick up his 
information on CRP. The result will be misinformation, or only part of the story, reaching the public. 
This, in turn, will upset the local officials with whom you must work, and impede your progress. 

When the reporter interviews you, answer his questions in a cooperative way. Provide detail if 
asked, and supplementary information if you believe it will be of interest. Above all, be sure the 
information you provide is accurate. If you don't know the answer to a reporter's question, say so, and 
offer to get the information. Don't try to bluff it out, for a good reporter is skilled in detecting when 
someone doesn't know the answers. Keep in mind that media people, like civil preparedness 
personnel, see themselves as performing a public service. If properly approached, they will usually be 
willing allies in telling the public about local readiness measures. 

In addition to the right attitude, you should also be generally familiar with the differences 
between the various media, their special requirements and capabilities, and any special ground rules 
that apply. A good way to start 
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gaining such practical knowledge is to read the attached handbook in this Tab. A Public Information 
Guide for Civil Preparedness Coordinators , published by the United States Civil Defense Council in 
cooperation with the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency. Public information techniques are virtually 
the same for local civil defense coordinators and CRP planners working in a local community. 

Case Studies in Media Relations 


The best way to understand the give-and-take of effective media relations is to study two actual 
contacts with media in Denver, Colorado by DCPA Region Six personnel pertaining to the CRP 
prototype project at Colorado Springs, and covering a period from February to April 1976. 
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CASE STUDY: THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 


Situation #1 


The telephone rings. Your secretary tells you that Jack Olsen of the Rocky Mountain News is 
on the line and wants to talk to someone about shelter crackers. You pick up the phone and Olsen 
says, "Say, its been a long time since we have looked into the fallout shelter situation. Whatever 
happened to the shelter supplies; are the biscuits still good?" 

Question: What would you tell him? 

Response #1 

Yes, most of the biscuits are still edible, but there is a lot more going on in civil preparedness 
than shelter supplies. Have you heard about our Crisis Relocation Planning project in Colorado 
Springs? 

Discussion #1 


This response to the reporter was critical. If Jim Peterson had simply engaged in a discussion 
of crackers with the reporter and not mentioned CRP, none of the events in this case history would 
have occurred. His response immediately interested the reporter who requested an interview and an 
opportunity to leam more about the project. Peterson, who took the call, made an appointment for the 
reporter to see the Regional Director. 

Situation #2 


Olsen arrives for his interview. He met with Dave Harrison, the Regional Director, and 
Peterson, of the Systems and Plans Division. Peterson escorted him on a tour of the Federal Regional 
Center (FRC) to familiarize him with the peacetime and emergency role of the facility. This helped to 
establish a background for the discussion. When they sat down for the interview Olsen again raised 
the question about supplies. 

Question: What would be your response? What handout material would you have available to 

give to the reporter? 

Response #2 . 

Harrison turned the discussion to Crisis Relocation Planning. He explained what Russia is 
doing in this area, how long they have been doing it, and that the estimated annual expenditure in the 
Soviet Union is $1 billion annually. He provided the reporter with statements by Dr. James R. 
Schlesinger, DCPA Director John E. Davis, and Paul Nitze as authorities. He also loaned the reporter 
a copy of an English translation of a Soviet civil defense training manual. He answered the reporter's 
questions at length. 
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Discussion #2 . 


The key to working with a reporter is to establish an atmosphere of mutual trust. Harrison did 
this by providing complete and honest answers to questions. He provided assistance to the reporter by 
furnishing him with official statements on CRP which the reporter could use as source material and for 
quotes. The tour of the facility also helped the reporter. While honesty and openness may not always 
achieve what we desire, they are the only attitudes for government officials to take when meeting with 
the press and public. Following the interview with the reporter, Harrison alerted Brig. Gen. William 
Weller, Colorado Adjutant General and Director of Disaster Emergency Services, of the interview and 
advised him that he might be contacted. Col. Jack Allen, then Civil Defense Director of Denver, was 
also advised. 

However, Region Six failed to advise Floyd Pettie, the Colorado Springs Civil Defense 
Director about the story, and this was a major mistake. The Denver paper circulation area is broad and 
includes Colorado Springs. When the article was published on the front page of the Rocky Mountain 
News on Sunday, February 29, 1976, Pettie was embarrassed because he had not had an opportunity to 
advise his Mayor and City Manager about the article in advance of publication. He should have been 
fully advised about the story. (See the objective, prominently displayed story, Figure 1.) 





DENVER, COLORADO 80201, SUNDAY, FEB. 29,1 <i 


---Major shift in civil defense strategy---— 

Plans to evacuate Denver, Springs developed 


market chains and gasoline wholesalers 
would reroute their loaded trucks to prede¬ 
signated towns in rural counties. 

Colorado state patrolmen would move to 
set up checkpoints on roads leading out of 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 
Travel and supply instructions for the pub- 


Probably within 18 months, according to 
the U.S. Defense Civil Preparedness Agen¬ 
cy in Lakewood, the President will have 
the option of evacuating Denver and Colo¬ 
rado Springs within 72 hours in the event of 
a serious international confrontation, such 


Department publicly identified 400 areas ered to Colorado Springs newspapers in a 
in the nation that an enemy probably “camera-ready” — or ready-for-printing 
would try to hit with nuclear missiles; —state. They detail relocation routes for 
they surround 150 military bases, stations persons in various parts of the city. The 
or missile silos, including the Warren Air routes go through Teller, Fremont and Sa~ 
Force Base complex in the “Three Cor- guache counties all the way to the south- 
ners” area of Wyoming, Colorado and Ne- western corner of the state, 
braska. And there were 250 production, Hubka said he had b authorized to 
supply and transportation hubs, including ^ three ot her D lanners toaSraSthe 

one^oMO 0 cities 

- W — - The Colorado D ‘ 
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CASE STUDY: STATION KMGH-TV, CHANNEL 7 


Situation #3 


Tom Hiland, a television news reporter on KMGH-TV in Denver, called the Regional Director 
and said that he was interested in doing a series of four television reports on Crisis Relocation Planning 
in Colorado and arranged for an appointment. 

Hiland arrived at the Regional office and met with the Regional Director, Dave Harrison; 
Director of Field Services, Jack O'Grady; and Chief of Systems and Plans, Frank Mollner. Hiland 
indicated that his interest was prompted by the article in the Rocky Mountain News and he wanted to 
do something graphic on the subject. He said he would want to go to Colorado Springs and would also 
interview State officials. 

A video tape of an interview with Dr. Leon Goure of the Center for Advanced International 
Studies, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, on the subject of Russian civil defense, training, 
and evacuation planning was played for Hiland. He was much impressed, and asked to borrow the 
tape to make an excerpt for his series. The Region agreed. He was also provided with background 
printed materials on the purpose of CRP. He took this material and said that he would plan the 
production of the reports. 

Question: What action would you take after the reporter leaves to prepare for the best possible 

outcome of this project? 

Response #3 

The first step taken was to notify the State Director and his NCP planner, Frank Hubka, of 
Hiland's plans. They were personally briefed on the interview that had taken place at the Region. 
General Weller elected to prepare a brief status report on the CRP project to date for the Governor so 
that he would be aware of events in light of the proposed television coverage on the station with the 
largest share of the news audience in Denver. To make certain that Colorado Springs Civil Defense 
Director Pettie was not taken by surprise a second time, he was informed of the television project and 
was asked to arrange a meeting of local and county officials so that they would be brought up to date 
on CRP in the event Hiland decided to do interviews in Colorado Springs and El Paso County. 

Discussion #3 


The fact that a television station had decided to do a series of four reports of five minutes on 
the evening news in Denver had some real impact on those in the civil defense program. This has been 
a low-key, low-profile effort, and the people involved do not do business with television stations every 
day. There was some apprehension and anxiety about how the story would be treated. Would it be 
handled seriously, would it be treated lightly or satirically? No one knew. So the decision was made 
to leave 
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as little to chance as possible. Again, the decision was made to work honestly and openly with the 
reporter and give him complete access to information. General Weller decided it would be wise to 
prepare his Governor and the State planning staff with information so they would be aware if not 
knowledgeable. Pettie in Colorado Springs appreciated the opportunity to set up the briefing for his 
officials to prepare them and avoid embarrassment. 

It is obviously wise to coordinate with the various levels of government so that all are pulling 
together rather than separately. The idea is, of course, to present a united front. That may always be 
possible. 

Situation #4 


Pettie set up a meeting in Colorado Springs in March with the Mayor, City Manager, Chief of 
Police, Fire Chief, Department of Public Works, and other top city officials. He also invited El Paso 
County and Teller County Commissioners. They all turned up at the EOC and listened intently to the 
briefing. Following the briefing the Mayor had a number of pertinent questions. He asked that there 
be periodic meetings to inform the city of the status of the project. 

Question: How often do you think a report should be made to the Mayor? 

Response #4 

It was determined that the next meeting would be held on June 30, and that quarterly reports 
would be given to the Mayor if progress justified them. If not, he would be so advised. 

Discussion #4 


One interesting aspect of this meeting was the evidence that in anticipation that a television 
crew might visit the city and a reporter might interrogate officials, all of them attended the meeting and 
listened carefully. So the possibility of a media visit can help meeting attendance. 

Situation #5 


Following the briefing, the party returned to the Region Six FRC where they learned that the 
television crew was over at the Colorado emergency operating center ready to film interviews. Hubka, 
the State Planner, had just returned from Colorado Springs and he was the only expert on this project 
on the State staff. The State requested that Regional people and the Planner come over to assist with 
the interviews. 


Question: Should the Regional people be present and participate in the television interview at the 

State EOC? 
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Response #5 

The decision was made for Hubka to go on to the State EOC and work with the State staff on 
the interview. It did not seem necessary for Regional people to be on the scene and to give the 
impression that the State was completely dependent on the Region. 

Discussion #5 


The whole affair turned out to be a false alarm. Hiland had alerted the State, and the Adjutant 
General and a number of other people waited around for a couple of hours, but Hiland didn't show up. 
The next day, Hubka called Hiland and tried to get the TV reporter to coordinate overall activities of 
the filming and taping with him so that things could go more smoothly. 

Situation #6 


Hiland called Hubka and requested that the Colorado National Guard provide him with a 
helicopter for a flight down the Front Range of the Rocky Mountains to photograph the targets shown 
in TR-82 (the DCPA booklet on High Risk areas). He also indicated that he would like to land at the 
North American Air Defense Command operational headquarters in Cheyenne Mountain (Colorado 
Springs) to get some establishing film shots of the entrance to the headquarters. 

Question: As an NCP Planner, the Adjutant General asks you for your recommendations as to 

whether he should furnish the helicopter. What would your response be, and what, if any, actions 
would you take? 

Response #6 

The decision was to provide the helicopter for the flight, and Hubka coordinated the 
arrangements for the flight with Hiland and his photographer. He also made certain that NORAD was 
advised of the possible landing at their headquarters and of the purpose of the filming. 

Discussion #6 


The decision to provide the helicopter was not as easy one, and would usually be made 
differently by different people. There are obvious risks involved and in the event of accident, National 
Guard is wide open to criticism. Television stations are commercial operations and this one in Denver 
has a large operating budget. They can afford to rent aircraft. The decision is strictly a matter of 
judgment for each State. In this case it worked out well and the photographer got some excellent serial 
views for the series. 

Situation #7 


On the night of April 5, at 9:30 p.m., Hiland called Hubka at his 



home and asked that he be ready to leave for Colorado Springs the next morning at 9:30 to film a 
sequence which would depict a person leaving Colorado Springs for Woodland Park in Teller County, 
a host area. Hubka agreed to be ready. 

Question: The first thing the next morning, what actions would you take to prepare for the trip to 

Colorado Springs? 

Response #7 

The next morning telephone calls were made to Strickland N. Campbell, the Public Affairs 
Administrator of Colorado Springs, to inform him of the trip so that he could advise local government 
officials (CD Director Pettie was in Los Angeles). The North American Air Defense Command public 
information officer was also informed that the KMGH television vehicle would drive up to the 
entrance of the NORAD Command Center in Cheyenne Mountain and shoot some film of people 
entering and leaving NORAD. 

Discussion #7 


Again, it is very important to keep everyone informed and prevent unpleasant surprises. People 
are generally anxious when working with television reporters, especially public officials. Air Police at 
NORAD do not like surprises either. They are apt to be hostile when a car drives up to their facility, a 
photographer gets out with motion picture camera and starts shooting film. It is always wise to 
coordinate with them. 

Situation #8 


Hiland called Hubka and indicated that he wanted to shoot some film of fallout shelters in 
Denver. Hubka alerted Colonel Allen of the plans and Allen was ready for him. 

Question : As Denver CD Director, how would you plan to receive the television crew? Would 

you make any specific arrangements? 

Response #8 

Colonel Allen took the opportunity to show Hiland through his EOC, explain his entire 
operation to him, and then made available his Shelter Officer, Gene Orton, to discuss shelter supplies 
in detail with Hiland. The visit went well. 

Discussion #8 


Colonel Allen, who was then Denver CD Director, had had a great deal of experience working 
with the news media. He recognized their visists not only as a challenge, but as an opportunity to get 
his point of view across. He seldom failed to do that. Hiland later expressed his admiration for Allen. 
Again, it is important to coordinate and give people advance notice so they can prepare. 
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Situation #9 


On April 7, in a discussion with Hiland about the loan of some government films on nuclear 
disasters, he mentioned that they intended to title the series reports "Planning for Dommsday." 

Question: You are the NCP Planner and Hiland has advised you of his intention to use this title. 

How would you react? 

Response #9 

Region Six representatives O'Grady and Mollner make arrangements to visit Bob Burton, the 
News Director of KMGH, to attempt to persuade him that the title was provocative and misleading. 
Burton informed them that the title had already been entered in the TV Guide and other advertising 
promotional materials and that it was too late to change. He further indicated that he felt that the 
Region 6 representatives were over-reacting to the title, that they should see the series before they 
made a judgment, and that he would like to hear from them afterwards. 

Discussion #9 


The visit to the television station to protest the title may have been an overreaction. However, 
there was a strong feeling that this was an editorial comment, not a title. It was obvious the station was 
trying to use the title to attract viewers. Afterwards, Regional people conceded that the title did no 
harm. But they felt that their visit to the News Director caused a little extra care in the editing before 
the series was broadcast. 

Situation #10 


Hiland requests a filmed interview of about five minutes with Regional Director Harrison. He 
schedules it for mid-afternoon on Wednesday, April 7. However, filming in Denver delays him and he 
calls the Regional Director to postpone the interview several times. Finally, he asks if he can arrive at 
the Region at 6:30 p.m. 

Question: You are the Regional Director. What is your response? 

Response #10 

Harrison waited patiently for Hiland to arrive at the Region, recognizing that he was 
legitimately busy and that it was important to get the interview done. 

Discussion #10 


An interesting technique was employed by Hiland in conducting the interview. Earlier in the 
day he had given the Regional Director three questions to think about and to plan his response. During 
the day the Regional Director made notes and thought about these questions. He had 
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them in mind in the sequence they were given to him. 

during the interview, when the lights were on the film was rolling, Hiland abruptly changed the 
order of the questions, asking the last one first. Hiland later explained that he had done it in order to 
get a more spontaneous and natural reaction, rather than a canned-type response. The four-part 
television series turned out quite well. 


* There is a 15-minute videotape of the news segments spliced together which is available to be played 
in a classroom for training purposes. The errors are as follows: (1) The figure $113 million for "next 
year's civil defense budget" is mentioned. Actually, at that time (April 1967), the FY 1977 
appropriation for DCPA was unknown, pending completion of congressional action (it turned out to be 
$82.5 million). If the reference to civil defense budget meant State and local expenditures as well, this 
spending figure can only be estimated. (2) Warren Air Force Base in Wyoming and Colorado is 
essentially a strategic nuclear target, not a tactical target as stated. (3) The telecast states high-risk 
targets in the TR-82 booklet have a "50-50 chance" of being attacked, which implies a prediction they 
will be attacked. DCPA does not predict these areas will be hit. If they are, however, DCPA considers 
these areas as subject to a 50 percent or greater likelihood of receiving direct weapons effects. 
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FOREWORD 


T HIS HANDBOOK is intended primarily for 
the civil preparedness coordinator who finds 
he must serve as his own PIO. 

The primary duty of the public information 
officer (PIO) in civil preparedness is to inform 
the public, through the mass media and other 
means, about plans and preparations for com¬ 
munity protection in disaster. 

The PIO (or coordinator acting as one) must 
also be prepared to respond in an emergency to 
widespread and urgent requests from the media 
and public for life-saving information and instruc¬ 
tions. 

It is important to remember that the news 
media, like civil preparedness organizations, sec 
public service as a primary mission, and, if prop¬ 
erly approached, will be a willing ally in inform¬ 
ing the public about local readiness measures. 

This handbook shows how to set up channels 
of communication with the media, and covers the 
techniques for getting the civil preparedness story 
into print or on the air. These techniques, basical¬ 
ly, consist of ways in which the PIO can help 
editors and reporters do their jobs more easily 
and quickly, and win their continuing support and 
cooperation. 

The duties of the civil preparedness public in¬ 


formation officer covered wide areas ranging 
from his role in the locally-oriented readness pro¬ 
gram to his responsibilities as part of a nation¬ 
wide network of emergency organizations for cop¬ 
ing with the effects of a nuclear attack on this 
country. 

To meet this national defense responsibility, 
the local PIO or coordinator through his State 
office, can get Federal assistance and guidance 
from the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency of 
the Department of Defense. DCPA works with 
the States and communities across the nation to 
help them establish, improve, or expand capabili¬ 
ties for handling peacetime or wartime emerg¬ 
encies. 

In addition, DCPA is authorized by Congress, 
in the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, to 
“publicly disseminate appropriate civil defense in¬ 
formation by all appropriate means . . DCPA 
depends heavily on the local PIO to assist in in¬ 
forming the American public about protective 
measures for surviving in nuclear war. 

The preparation and distribution of this Guide 
by the Council, with the cooperation of DCPA, 
demonstrates the joint local-State-Federal re¬ 
sponsibility for strengthening civil preparedness 
in the United States. 

6W& • 

President 

United States Civil Defense Council 




PART I: 

The Public Information Officer 

T O BE effective a PIO must know his program 
thoroughly. This requires that he work closely 
with decision-makers in his organization, and fol¬ 
low the continuing activities and changes taking 
place locally and nationally in civil preparedness. 

The PIO must be thoroughly familiar with the 
workings of his local government, with his com¬ 
munity structure, and with the news service avail¬ 
able to him. 

The following are basic suggestions for de¬ 
veloping closer cooperation with the news media: 
As a first step, list— 

a. all newspapers serving the area; 

b. the radio, TV station (or stations), and 
Cable TV Systems covering the community, in¬ 
cluding those in nearby cities and towns with 
strong signals reaching into the community; 

c. Magazines and newsletters, such as those 
published by business and industry, volunteer 
service, organizations, civic groups, social clubs 
and schools. These publications are willing to de¬ 
vote considerable space to public service an¬ 
nouncements, news of community government ac¬ 
tivity, and public health and safety information. 


Second, set up a card index file listing the pub 
lications, and the editors and reporters responsible; 
for civil preparedness news. The same should b-, 
done for Cable TV systems, television, radio i > 
tions, and magazines and newsletters. Next, make 
a personal visit (not telephone call) to those h t. ' 
in your card index file. Explain your purpose, I 

make yourself available to them for .. 

on local civil preparedness. Give them your -n.nn 
your office and home telephone numbers, and 
the names of others in your organization who nun 
be contacted in your absence. It’s a good tde.i 
to have business cards printed for this purpose 

Another item useful to news media repo. n- , 
tives is an organization chart or list of people u- 
sponsible for operation of the emergency (In¬ 
gram in your community, giving full names, tub -.. 
addresses, and telephone numbers. 

If your community has an Emergency Opera 
tions Center, prepare an organization chart list 
ing the names and responsibilities of all person 
nel who would be there in a major emcigenev. 
This would include the local government exee > 
tive (mayor, city manager, supervisor, curiums 
sioner or selectman); the civil preparedness dir, 
tor; police and fire chiefs; the heads of 1 
health and welfare services, and public work, 
and key officials of utilities, industry, and pm 
voluntary service organizations, such as the Red 
Cross and Salvation Army. 

When emergency exercises are to be held fv 
sure the news media are informed weft in mb 
vance—giving date, time and place of the event. 
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PART II: 

The Print Media 

T HERE IS NO better way to approach a news¬ 
paper editor or reporter than to show you 
understand the needs of his trade—and that you 
will do all you can to see he gets the facts he 
needs. 

When you prepare an information release, 
double space the copy. This gives an editor room 
to make changes. Always list the name and tele¬ 
phone number of a person to contact for addi¬ 
tional information. 

Be sure to spell names correctly, and always 
use full names—not John Smith, but John K. 
Smith; nor Joseph Jones, but Joseph H. Jones. 
Middle initials are important; there may be sev¬ 
eral John Smiths or Joseph Joneses in your com¬ 
munity. 

It is always best to hand carry your news re¬ 
lease to the editor responsible for civil prepared¬ 
ness news, to go over the details with him to 
save him the trouble of checking back with you. 



Of course, in emergency situations, this usually 
can’t be done—and information must be given 
over the phone. 

Establish a file of biographical sketches of key 
government personnel involved in or related to 
civil preparedness operations, including photo¬ 
graphs (preferably head and shoulders shots). 


PART III: 

Radio and Television 

W HEN SEEKING radio or television time, a 
PIO might ask himself these questions: 

1. What have I to tell the public that is new 
and pertinent? 

2. Is my story properly prepared? 

3. Am I prepared to present it? 

4. Who is the person 1 should see? 

5. How effective will my story be in explain¬ 
ing the need for preparedness? 

News must be current and complete for radio 
and TV use, where it must move quickly and 


time is costly to the station, even when offered 
as a public service. You must recognize that news 
value is short-lived; what might be acceptable in 
a newsroom today will be rejected tomorrow as 
"stale” and irrelevant. 

Try to get your news aired or your appearance 
scheduled on a day when you know of no up¬ 
coming event which would tend to overshadow 
your information. If your story or appearance is 
preempted, ask that another time be scheduled. 
Remember to bring your material up to date for 
the new scheduling, if necessary. 

In providing news releases, offer the same ma¬ 
terial to all stations, and tell each one you are 
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doing so. The language may vary, but the sub¬ 
ject matter must be the same. 

Radio and TV newsrooms always have an 
oversupply of news. Selection of what goes on 
the air is the problem. You’ll get a chance to tell 
your story in due time if you are cordial and 
friendly in asking for air time. Do not be bashful. 
You, as the representative of local civil prepared¬ 
ness (and your director or coordinator) are im¬ 
portant in your community. Other public officials 
and community leaders, and the general public, 
need to know the status of community prepared¬ 
ness and what is being done to enhance it, and 
they need personal preparedness information as 
well. 

Television can always use good visual materials. 
Supplement your presentation with photographs, 
charts, and other visuals, and it will be more in¬ 
teresting. Photographs should show action if pos¬ 
sible. Dull-finished 8x10 photos are preferred, 
as they don’t reflect a glare from the TV lights. 

The man to know at your TV or radio station 
4%, the news (or program) director. He corre¬ 
sponds to a newspaper’s city editor. Send your 
news releases to him. He’s also the man to call 
to ask for spot coverage or a studio appearance. 
Another person with whom you should become 
well-acquainted is the station manager. 

Occasionally, you will have an opportunity to 
be interviewed on local radio or TV on a spot- 
news basis, or on a scheduled program—perhaps 
a panel show. As a government official, y«;ti 
qualify as a member of panels dealing with civic 
matters. People who work with you in civil pre¬ 
paredness, including volunteers, also can be valu¬ 
able as panel members. These appearances on 
local radio or television build a progressive "im¬ 
age” of civil preparedness—and help create high¬ 
er awareness of the need for your program. 

If you are preparing for an interview on TV or 
radio, know your subject well enough to talk 
without a script. A list of questions you would 
like to have asked is useful, but will not always 
be accepted. Interviewers like to phrase their own 
questions, and you must be prepared to answer 
them fully and accurately. 

It can be most helpful to discuss your program 
with the interviewer before the interview or panel 
presentation. Ask the station representative to re¬ 


view some of your publications and an ore 
tion chart before your discussipp takes plm 
If the interviewer has failed to touch 
important facet of civil preparedness, 
get into it with, “You may like to know 
similar statement. While on the air yoi 
allowed to cite the various informatioi 
available to the public If on television, 
your printed materials. In either case, gi\ 



address and telephone number of fpir j 
so people can contact you ihr additional 
mation. 

If ituVe than one station asks for an into 
let each know when the other interview 
scheduled, and in the separate presentatioi 
tty vary your material. 

Spot announcements prepared for nidi 
TV shouldn't be over 60 seconds. Shorter 
of 10, 20, or 30 seconds are more accepted 
fit in better with station programming, 
should be written in conversational• 
be easy to read, newsworthy, and have ret 
value. 

It takes time to educate the public to tin 
for disaster planning—but it’s#, continuing 
Radio and TV have strong impact in hr 
your message directly to the viewer or 1 
and should have a major place in your pub 
lations effort. To the stations, the coveragt 
stitutes public service—and they will he I 
make presentations interesting as well as 
mative. 
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PART IV: 

Cable Television 

O NE OF our newest mediums is Cable Tele¬ 
vision. Unlike broadcast TV, this medium 
relies upon the use of lines or coaxial cable to 
transmit signals within a closed area. 

Cable systems vary in size from a few hundred 
users to systems with as many as 40,000 subscrib¬ 
ers. Cable TV, being a new medium, is very aware 
of its obligations in the field of public service. 

While the majority of the cable TV systems do 
not originate programming, those that do are 
looking for ways to be of service to their com¬ 
munity. You can depend upon the systems that 


originate programming to handle your press re¬ 
leases in an almost hungry manner, since very 
few have a sophisticated news department. They 
are glad to receive articles of public interest and 
information. 

While only a few of the cable systems are able 
to originate programming, most have equipment 
that can display messages to their subscribers. 
While this equipment is used mostly for business 
communications, a large number of the available 
spots are set aside for public service announce¬ 
ments. 

Contact the manager of your local cable sys¬ 
tem, and enlist his help in promoting civil de¬ 
fense in a continuing manner through the use of 
his system. You will also find that the manager 
knows most of the television broadcasters in your 
area and can be an asset to your PIO program. 
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PART V: 

Outdoor Advertising 

B ILLBOARDS ARE one of the most influ¬ 
ential information mediujjlfc 
However, because this medium over the 
has saturated highways and some scenic areas, re¬ 
sentment has developed against billboard adver¬ 
tising among environmentalists, conservationists, 
and civic groups. Therefore, before launching a 


program to promote civil preparedness th 
bill boards, check on the attitude of goven 
and civic leaders in the community. 

The cost of renting commercial billboard 
Varies over the United States, according to 
location, and in most ifijitahces, availabilit; 
the rental usually; grrccludes civil prep 
ness use. It's useful to know, however, that 
outdoor adtertisers provide public service sp 
at only ''paper cast.” Paper cost for f)Ve 1 
Aligned to your specification should;.jjpj K 
$125. It is also possible that some outdiu 
vertisers may be willing, to absorb this 
their public lyrvice budget. 


H ANDBILLS OR “handouts” are time 
forms of information dissemination. 
PART VI: button usually is a simple matter. Scouts an 

ilar youth groups are always looking for 

Handbills while p ub,ic servke projects. 

To lit up a distribution effort, conk- 
youth leaders in your area, and they will t 
supply the needed volunteers. 
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PART VII: 

Program Presentations 

D EVELOPING SUPPORT for civil prepared¬ 
ness requires considerable spadework. 

The PIO must show initiative and familiarize 
himself with the interests of leaders and opinion- 
makers in the community. In addition to working 
with the news media, you must develop close re¬ 
lationships with the leadership of civic, fraternal, 
and veterans organizations, youth groups, educa¬ 
tional institutions, churches, labor unions, and 
industrial and business firms and associations. 
This full coverage of your community will gain 
interest in and support for your program, and pro¬ 
vide sources of organized volunteers in emerg¬ 
encies. 

To supplement local educational and infor¬ 
mational materials, the Defense Civil Prepared¬ 
ness Agency has available publications, motion 
pictures, and slide presentations. The motion pic¬ 
tures and slides can be viewed by the public by 
arranging for local public service television time; 
or you can present them at meetings of local 
groups. Radio spots are also available from 
DCPA, as well as publications to be used as 
handouts. 

In arranging film and slide presentations be¬ 
fore local gatherings, it is important that you or 
another knowledgeable representative of your or¬ 
ganization be present to speak briefly and answer 
questions. 

The DCPA Publications Catalog (MP-20) and 
the Motion Picture Catalog (MP-6) show what 
is available which best meets the needs of your 


audiences. You should check also with your State 
civil preparedness agency to see what informa¬ 
tional materials are available there. 

DCPA Information Bulletins, news releases, 
and the bimonthly magazine “Foresight” keep 
you informed of Federal activities which support 
your local effort. Make sure your organization is 
receiving these; if not, contact your state or a 
Regional DCPA office. 

The guidelines set forth in this handbook will 
help you accomplish your duties in an acceptable 
manner, but to broaden your knowledge of the 
civil preparedness program, develop your pro¬ 
fessionalism, and keep up to date, you should 
take advantage of courses offered at or by the 
DCPA Staff College in Battle Creek, Michigan. 
You should also encourage others with responsi¬ 
bilities for preparedness to avail themselves of 
this educational opportunity. 

Knowledge, experience, and dedication are the 
triple keys to success in most endeavors, includ¬ 
ing civil preparedness. Webster defines KNOWL¬ 
EDGE as follows: 

1. Familiarity gained by actual experience; prac¬ 
tical skill. 

2. Acquaintance with fact. 

3. The fact or state of understanding; clear per¬ 
ception of truth; cognition. 

4. That which is granted and preserved by know¬ 
ing; enlightenment; learning. 

It is important in your public information work 
that you fit into Webster’s definition if you hope 
to convey to others what they should know about 
the Nation’s civil preparedness program. 

Forearmed with knowledge, you will gain ex¬ 
perience. Dedicated effort will help you become 
a professional—not only in public information, 
but also in all aspects of civil preparedness. 

You play a significant role in protecting lives 
and property in your community. 



PUBLIC INFORMATION CONTACTS 


NEWSPAPERS 
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